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.^  7  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— nHther  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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MACMAHONISED  FRANCE. 

The  supporters  of  Marshal  MacMahon  have  gained 
their  object,  and  with  less  difficulty  and  delay  than  many 
had  anticipated.  It  was  thought  just  possible  that  the 
weak  compromise  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Versailles  Assembly,  or  rejected 
by  such  a  very  narrow  majority  that  even  the  Due  de 
Broglie  would  shrink  from  acting  upon  that  vote.  But 
on  Wednesday  evening  three  hundred  and  eighty -three 
votes  were  given  against,  and  only  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  for,  the  project  of  the  Committee,  and  thus  the 
Oovernment  obtained  a  majority  of  sixty-six,  nearly 
three  times  as  many  as  it  hoped  for ;  and  on  Monday 
there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  formally  confirm  this 
vote,  and  install  the  new  Ministry  that  is  to  be  reshaped 
out  of  the  old  one,  which  has  for  form’s  sake  tendered 
its  resignation  to  the  President.  Marshal  MacMahon  is 
to  be  constituted  President  of  a  Republic  stripped  of 
every  shred  of  Republicanism,  and  left  free  during  seven 
years  to  rule  the  country  as  he  likes,  or  as  he  can. 
Another  Committee  of  Thirty  is  to  frame  the  much 
talked  of  Constitutional  Bills,  but  those  Bills,  of  course, 
will  merely  be  convenient  instruments  for  giving  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  legality  to  an  altogether  illegal  usurpation,  and 
for  sufficiently  gagging  the  Assembly  that  has  declared 
itself  willing  to  be  gagged,  so  soon  as  it  has  consum¬ 
mated  the  treachery  to  the  nation  on  which  it  has 
set  its  heart.  How  quickly  and  how  completely  this 
estimable  body  is  repressed  we  do  not  care.  It  has 
done  mischief  enough  already.  Its  Monarchical  majority 
has  shown  that  it  cares  only  to  bring  the  country 
under  the  control  either  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
or  of  an  authority  as  nearly  like  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord’s  as  can  be  obtained,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
revive  that  golden  age  of  Bourbonism  whose  subversion 
by  “  the  spirit  of  the  age”  Mr  Disraeli  so  pathetically 
deplores,  when  he  says  of  the  French  Revolution,  that 
‘Mt  subverted  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  a 
Monarchy  of  eight  hundred  years,  whose  traditionary 
and  systematic  policy  had  created  the  kingdom,  a 
National  Church,  a  tenure  of  land  which  maintained  a 
valiant  nobility  that  never  can  be  restored ;  it  confis¬ 
cated  all  endowments  and  abolished  all  corporations ;  it 
erased  from  the  map  of  the  soil  all  the  ancient  divisions 
and  changed  the  landmarks  and  very  name  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  indeed  it  entirely  efiected  its  purpose,  which  was 
to  destroy  all  the  existing  social  elements  and  level  the 
past  to  the  dust.”  The  Monarchical  majority,  we  say, 
has  shown  its  eagerness  to  revive  Mr  Disraeli’s  paradise, 
and  it  cannot  be  altogether  blamed  for  that,  as  it  has 
been  working  upon  principle,  althongh  the  principle  is 
one  most  disastrous  to  France.  The  policy  of  the 
“  Republican”  minority  is  far  more  reprehensible,  seeing 
that,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  amid  grand  pro¬ 
testations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  liberties, 
it  has  preferred  to  sacrifice  those  liberties  rather  than 
forfeit  the  pitiful  dignity  of  continuing  to  take  part  in 
a  lawless  “  Legislature.”  Therefore,  whatever  fate  be¬ 
falls  the  Versailles  Assembly,  whether  Marshal  Mac-  . 


Mahon  chooses  to  retain  it  in  order  to  give  servile 
countenance  to  his  mandates,  or  whether  he  considers 
that  it  has  already  done  all  the  dirty  work  he  needs  of  it 
and  may  accordingly  be  dismissed,  need  trouble  no  one. 
But  the  fate  of  France  is  better  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  may  well  give  trouble  to  all  who  care  anything  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

What  that  fate  will  be  few  will  be  bold  enough  to  pre¬ 
dict  ;  but  there  is  no  boldness  in  forecasting  the  future 
which  the  MacMahonists  will  labour  to  bring  about.  As 
soon  as  the  Dictator  has  been  duly  enthroned,  the  long- 
promised  and  often  discussed  Constitutional  Bills  will  be 
again  shaped  by  a  carefully  chosen  committee,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  their  general  nature.  They 
will  do  all  that  law  can  do  to  solidify  the  power  of  the 
President,  and  to  strengthen  his  opportunities  of  tyranny 
under  the  guise  of  respect  for  popular  liberties.  Uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  will  be  abolished,  and  such  limits  will 
be  set  to  the  franchise  as  will  secure  the  return  of  a 
Lower  House  in  which  the  Monarchists  will  have  a 
majority,  and  be  able  to  give  willing  support  to  the 
Upper  House  that  will  be  formed  out  of  the  relics  and 
mummies  of  that  “  valiant  nobility  ”  over  the  decay  of 
which  Mr  Disraeli  weeps.  Of  course,  the  sham  of  a 
Republic  will  be  maintained,  and  doubtless  a  sufficient 
number  of  offices  and  dignities  will  be  concocted  to 
reward  the  “  Republican  ”  traitors  who  have  allowed  the 
present  state  of  things  to  come  about,  and  to  bribe  them 
to  further  service.  Something  will  be  done,  too,  to 
humour  more  popular  politicians,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
trickeries  of  President  Louis  Napoleon,  to  buy  over  a 
good  deal  of  threatened  opposition.  The  interests  of  the 
common  people  will  also  be  cared  for  to  a  certain  extent ; 
for  even  the  Due  do  Broglie,  if  he  can  revive  any  sort 
of  serfdom,  will  prefer  to  see  the  serfs  happy  and  comfort¬ 
able.  But  all  this  will  be  done  only  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  tyranny  to  which  MacMahonism  is  pledged,  to  crush 
all  civil  liberties,  to  increase  all  priestly  influences,  to 
establish  a  network  of  obedient  prefects,  and  to  make 
easy  and  sure  the  spread  of  military  dominion.  The 
press  will  be  made  a  complete  tool  of  the  Executive ;  all 
popular  rights  will  be  stamped  out;  and  the  reign  of 
“  order  ”  will  be  secured.  When  we  remember  how 
deplorably  the  healthy  progress  of  the  people  was 
galvanised  by  M.  Thiers  during  two  years,  and  how 
dissatisfied  was  the  party  now  in  absolute  power,  because 
the  repression  of  the  people  was  not  more  complete,  we 
can  understand  how  completely  it  is  proposed,  with 
terrible  danger  of  success,  to  MacMahonise  the  nation. 
What  will  be  the  end  may  well  be  matter  of  doubt ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Dictator  and  his  statesmen. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  rebound.  “  The  spirit  of  the 
age  ”  is  stronger  even  than  military  despotism,  and  where 
Bonapartism  failed,  we  cannot  believe  that  MacMahonism 
will  succeed.  We  are  w'illing  to  credit  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  his  friends  with  boundless  desires  for  the 
ruin  of  France  ;  but  their  strength  is  not  equal  to  their 
will.  Were  they  even  abler  statesmen  than  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be,  they  could  at  best  only  organise 
what  M.  de  Laboulaye  on  Wednesday  aptly  termed  “  a 
provisional  nation,”  and  the  nation  will  not  allow  itself 
to  be  crushed  into  lasting  subservience  to  obsolete  ideas 


effected  by  civilians,  some  renewal  of  the  bourgeois 
thraldom  of  the  Orleanists,  or  of  such  a  traitor  from 
Orleanism  as  M.  Thiers,  must  be  expected.  If  the  army 
produces  it,  a  revival  of  Napoleonism,  or  some  kindred 
Imperialist  scheme,  must  be  expected.  Perhaps  the 
latter  alternative  is  most  likely.  For  it,  at  any  rate. 
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of  feudal  bondage.  The  greater  the  strain  that  is  put 
upon  it,  the  sooner  it  will  master  its  oppressors.  But 
how  ?  The  history  of  France  daring  the  past  century 
furnishes  distressing  evidence  of  the  way  in  which, 
though  tyrants  may  be  overthrown,  the  pernicious  effects 
of  tyranny  will  be  retained.  The  scars  and  stains 
of  feudalism  have  not  yet  been  obliterated,  and  though 
each  revolution  marks  some  improvement  in  the 
national  condition  the  improvement  is  only  par¬ 
tial,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  country  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  completed  by  any  single  effort. 
Had  France  been  ripe  for  freedom  this  new  conspiracy 
of  MacMahonism  would  not  have  been  possible.  When 
MacMahonism  is  overthrown  we  dare  not  hope  that  the 


M.  Rouher  and  his  friends  are  working,  and,  if  they  can 
win  over  the  army  from  allegiance  to  “the  Bayard  of 
modern  times,”  their  success  is  sure.  It  seems  that 
France  has  other  troubles  in  store  for  her ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  drawbacks,  she  is  working  her  way  on  towards 
freedom,  and  freedom  will  be  attained  at  last.  B. 


THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  fairly  entered,  not  on  the 
work  he  was  sent  out  to  do,  but  on  the  work  necessarily 
preliminary  and  incident  to  it,  and,  as  we  are  assured  by 
himself  and  the  “  special  correspondents  ”  hanging  on  to 
his  staff,  “  the  moral  effect  is  remarkable.”  He  has  not 
yet— or  rather  three  weeks  ago,  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
despatches,  he  had  not — started  to  “  smash  ”  Coomassee, 
or  even  made  any  active  preparations  for  that  noble 
exploit ;  but  he  has  destroyed  four  villages  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  has  found  that 
British  soldiers  and  sailors  show  a  considerable  aptitude 
for  bush  fighting  after  modes  of  warfare  that — Enfield 
rifles  and  gunpowder  being  wanting — were  doubt¬ 
less  frequent  and  popular  in  Great  Britain  some  two 
thousand  years  ago,  when  our  ancestors  or  predecessors 
knew  of  no  better  pastime  and  no  greater  patriotism 
than  barbarous  and  revengeful  slaughter  of  our  foes. 

We  leave  those  of  our  readers  who  care  to  do  so,  to 
learn  from  other  journals  the  agreeable  details,  which 
they  will  there  find  in  abundance,  of  this  latest  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  in  their  grand  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  heathen  degradation  of  the  Ashantees 
and  their  allies.  It  is  hardly  incumbent  upon  us  to  re¬ 
produce  the  chronicle,  and  certainly  we  should  have  no 
pleasure  in  doing  anything,  however  slight,  to  preserve 
memory  of  exploits  that,  for  the  credit  of  our  country 
and  our  countrymen,  it  would  be  well  to  have  forgotten, 
as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible.  But  there  are 
some  lessons  contained  in  the  news  that  reached  us  last 
Monday,  and  in  some  earlier  scraps  of  intelligence  on 
which  we  have  not  commented,  which  it  may  bo  well 
very  briefly  to  sum  up. 

The  chief  point  to  be  noted,  and  wo  note  it  without 
any  satisfaction,  although  it  completely  confirms  the 
estimate  we  have  all  along  formed  and  expressed  of  this 
disgraceful  business,  is  that  the  home  authorities  and 
the  officers  they  sent  out  to  the  Gold  Coast  have  hitherto 
been  grossly  misinformed  and  self-deceived  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  operations  they  took  in  hand. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  informed  that  the  war 
on  which  we  had  embarked,  or  into  which  we  considered 
ourselves  driven  by  the  action  of  our  enemies,  was  a  war 
merely  for  checking  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Ashan¬ 
tees  and  punishing  them  for  not  accepting  as  readily  and 
completely  as  was  desired  the  blessings  of  our  Christian 
commerce  and  our  own  aggression ;  and,  more  recently, 
we  were  told  how  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  pompously 
called  upon  the  Fantees,  who  occupy  all  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  English  forts,  and  whom  we  are  in¬ 


structed  to  look  upon  as  English  subjects,  to  understand 
that  the  war  had  been  entered  upon  and  would  be 
carried  on  solely  for  their  peculiar  ^nefit,  and  that  the 
only  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  move  and  fight  at  their 
peril,  as  vassals  of  England.  Now,  however,  the  truth 
tolerably  patent  to  impartial  observers  all  along,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  itself  even  to  the  purblind  eyes  of  the 
Government  and  the  War  Office.  The  exploit  of  the 
native  troops  commanded  at  Dunquah  by  Colonel  Festing 
on  the  27th  of  October,  which  were  reported  yesterday, 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things,  but  it 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  contradict  the  impression  de¬ 
rived  from  earlier  and  more  important  exploits,  which 
seem  to  show  clearly  that,  if  we  are  fighting  in  the 
interests  of  our  African  allies,  we  are  fighting  alto¬ 
gether  against  their  wishes,  and  that  we  must  con¬ 
quer  [or  exterminate  them  before  we  can  even  begin 
to  conquer  or  exterminate  the  inland  Ashantees.  It  was 
known  before,  that  much  of  the  district  nominally  held 
by  the  Fantees  and  other  coast  tribes  was  overran  by 
Ashantees ;  but  we  were  assured  that  this  was  mostly 
against  the  inclination  of  the  coast  tribes,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  weakness,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  British  troops  was  needed  to  bring  back  all 
the  territory  of  our  supposed  allies  into  British  occupation 
and  to  make  the  victory  over  the  Ashantees  themselves 
easily  and  promptly  attainable.  The  Chamah  exploit, 
which  was  reported  a  month  ago,  discountenanced  this 
favourable  view.  The  kindred  exploits  now  announced, 
by  which  the  villages  of  Amquana,  Essaman,  Ampenee, 
and  Akimfoo,  were  destroyed  on  the  14th  of  October, 
dispel  it  altogether.  They  show  that  the  Ashantees 
were  then  not  only  present,  but  had  active  and  hearty 
allies,  within  a  day’s  march  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
that,  before  we  can  hope  to  reach  Coomassee  and  to 
master  King  Koffee  in  his  stronghold,  we  must  march 
step  by  step  through  a  hostile  territory,  in  which  some¬ 
thing  like  exteiunination  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  from  the  worse  than  guerilla  warfare  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  experts.  That  entirely  alters 
the  complexion  of  affairs,  and  proves  how  very  much 
more  perilous,  expensive,  and  tedious  than  we  were 
assured,  will  be  our  inglorious  war  against  the  Ashantees. 

These  difficulties,  moreover,  are  greatly  heightened 
by  at  least  two  circumstances  to  which  the  Government 
cannot  close  its  eyes — to  which  indeed  its  recent  action 
shows  that  it  has  at  last  consented  to  open  its  eyes — 
though  it  had  before  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
competent  informants.  Great  preparations  have  been 
in  process  for  laying  down  the  line  of  rails  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  into  the  interior,  the  alleged  reason  being 
that  without  a  railway  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
convey  our  troops  inland  with  safety,  and,  when  they 
were  there,  quite  impossible  to  supply  them  with  food 
and  other  stores.  But  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  reported 
that  the  proposed  railway  cannot  be  constructed.  The 
materials  collected  for  it  are  now  in  dispersion.  We  are 
not  told,  however,  what  other  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  for  the  conveyance  and  feeding  of  our  troops  on 
the  road  to  Coomassee. 

Yet  it  is  now  acknowledged,  as  we  pointed  out  from  the 
first,  that  we  must  send  out  to  the  Gold  Coast  a  far  greater 
number  of  English  soldiers,  and  that  accordingly  there 
will  be  far  greater  need  of  proper  transport  than  had 
been  contemplated.  It  was  confidently  hoped  that  the 
Fantees  would  do  much  of  our  fighting  for  us,  and 
expectations  stronger  than  hopes  were  built  on  the 
supposed  prowess  and  intelligence  of  our  Houssa 
auxiliaries.  The  supposed  Fantee  assistance  seems 
now  to  be  hardly  thought  of,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
speaks  in  very  disheartening  terms  about  the  Houssas. 
“  I  have  been  shown,”  he  says,  “  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  even  the  best  native  troops  in  this  bush 
fighting,  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  under  the 
immediate  control  of  European  officers.  The  Houssas 
showed  undeniable  courage  and  spirit ;  but  their  uncon¬ 
trollable  wildness,  the  way  in  which  they  fired  volley 
after  volley  in  the  air  or  at  imaginary  foes  in  the  bush, 
expending  all  their  ammunition,  shows  how  little  use 
they  are  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand.”  It  would 
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certainly  be  a  pity  t3  attempt  mncli  with  soldiers  whose 
“courage  and  spirit,”  however  great,  are  of  less  practical 
value  than  the  “courage  and  spirit”  displayed  by 
English  gentlemen  at  pigeon  matches;  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  will  do  well  to  discharge  his  Houssa  forces. 
But  this  means  that  English  troops  are  to  replace  them. 
Already  two  fresh  regiments  are  under  orders,  and 
perhaps  several  more  will  follow.  By-and-by  the 
English  nation  will  find  out  how  much  expensive  dis¬ 
grace  it  is  winning  and  is  likely  to  win  by  the  Ashantee 
war. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  ELECTIONS. 

At  the  Manchester  School-Board  Election  the  de¬ 
nominational  party  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Two 
Catholics  headed  the  poll ;  a  Churchman  followed:  then 
a  Catholic  ;  six  Churchmen  next ;  and  the  five  successful 
unsectarian  candidates  occupied  the  lowest  places.  At 
Birmingham,  however,  this  result  was  more  than 
reversed.  Had  the  contest  been  one  for  the  return  of 
Liberal  or  Conservative  members  for  the  borough, 
excitement  and  party  feeling  could  hardly  have  raged 
more  hotly.  The  rival  parties  placarded  the  town,  held 
meetings,  and  canvassed  the  electors.  Parsons  prayed 
and  preached  for  the  Conservative  side.  They  declared 
that  “angels  were  waiting  the  decision;”  and  one  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  question  was 
“  whether  the  Lord  God  should  cease  to  reign  in  the 
land.”  We  wonder  whether  the  reverend  gentleman  is 
of  opinion  that — so  far  as  Birmingham  is  concerned — 
the  question  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative.  On  the 
other  side  the  Liberal  Association  was  not  less  active. 
At  the  last  election,  in  1870,  they  had  contested  all  the 
fifteen  places,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  securing  six. 
Now,  however,  they  put  forward  no  more  than  eight 
candidates,  but  determined  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the 
return  of  those  eight.  Eight  Churchmen — the  “  Bible 
eight”  as  they  called  themselves — were  run  against  these. 
A  Catholic  and  a  Wesleyan  candidate  also  claimed  the 
votes  of  their  respective  sects.  The  number  of  votes 
given  affords  a  fair  estimate  of  the  interest  taken  in  an 
election.  In  1870,  56  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers,  on 
this  occasion  about  63  per  cent,  gave  in  their  voting 
papers ;  so  that  we  may  conclade  that,  in  Birmingham 
at  least,  increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  subject. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  eminently  satisfactory  to 
those  who  favour  the  principles  of  the  Education  League. 
The  eight  Liberal  candidates  headed  the  poll,  Messrs 
Dixon  and  Chamberlain  coming  in  first.  Six  of  these 
were  members  of  the  former  Board  ;  and  their  new 
coadjutors,  Miss  Sturge  and  Mr  Jesse  Collings,  give 
them  a  clear  working  majority.  Next  in  order  came  the 
Catholic  candidate ;  then  the  “  Bible  eight ;”  and  the 
Wesleyan  last.  Thus  two  of  the  Churchmen  and  the 
Wesleyan  have  failed  to  secure  places ;  and  the  denomi- 
nationalists  have  been  completely  defeated  by  the 
advocates  of  unsectarian  education. 

The  result  of  this  election  seems  to  us  to  go  far 
towards  refuting  those  who  say  that  the  “  struggle  for 
National  Education  ”  is  a  mere  “  sectarian  squabble.” 
At  Birmingham,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  the  cause  of 
Church  V.  Dissent  that  was  mainly  tried.  Of  the  two 
candidates  brought  forward  by  dissenting  bodies,  one 
failed ;  and  the  other,  the  Catholic,  was  placed  after 
the  Leaguers.  If,  therefore,  the  latter  owe  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  large  measure  to  the  support  of  the  Dissenters, 
it  must  be  because  the  Dissenters  take  their  stand  in  this 
matter  on  no  narrow  sectarian  issue,  but  upon  broad 
questions  of  national  importance;  and  because  other 
Liberals  see  the  truth  of  this,  and  unite  with  them.  This 
subject  has  lately  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed 
that  we  almost  fear  to  weary  our  readers  with  repetition. 
At  the  risk  of  so  doing,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  few 
points,  which  seem  to  us  of  more  immediate  importance. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  one  between  Church  and 
Dissent ;  nor  yet  between  Bible  and  no  Bible,  or  religion 
and  no  religion.  No  one  proposes  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  parents  to  have  their  children  brought  up  in  the 
religion  which  they  themselves  profess.  But.it  is  cou- 


tended  that  the  State  cannot  justly  do  this  for  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  religious  training  otherwise  than 
I  in  terms  of  some  particular  creed.  If  the  people  of  the 
I  land  were  united  in  their  belief  there  would  l^e  no 
j  difficulty.  But  it  is  not  so.  Some  hold  this,  others  that,, 
others  no  creed.  To  include  religious  teaching  in  tho 
regular  educational  course  of  State-paid  schools,  would 
be— in  Mr  Morley’s  words — “  teaching  the  religion  of 
some  with  money  raised  by  the  taxation  of  all.”  Let 
the  State  then  do  that  which  it  can  justly  and  thoroughly 
i  do.  Let  it  provide  schoolmasters  whose  business  it  shall 
j  be  to  teach  elementary  secular  knowledge,  and  that  onlv. 

I  On  the  importance  of  imparting  such  knowledge  all  are 
I  agreed.  But  until  State  teaching  is  limited  to  that, 
there  is  no  escape  from  heart-burnings,  bitter  rivalries,, 
and  the  odium  theologiciim.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  has . 
been  said  to  make  this  subject  clear,  it  is  still  repeatedly 
misunderstood.  With  Mr  Morley’s  powerful  book — 
recently  reviewed  in  these  columns — before  him,  so  aWc 
and  well-informed  a  writer  as  Mr  Fitch  still,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  mistakes  the  position.  Wo  do  not  refer  to  his 
differences  as  to  statistics  with  Mr  Payne ;  in  most  ot 
which  he  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  right,  but  which  do 
not  seriously  affect  any  of  the  main  questions.  But  ho 
attacks  the  Education  League  as  “  the  mouthpiece  of 
political  Dissenters,”  and  as  demanding  the  repeal  of  the 
25th  Clause.  Ho  inveighs  against  “  that  most  absurd 
and  unhappy  of  all  expedients,  the  turning  on  relays  ot 
ministers  of  different  denominations,  after  school  hours, 
to  give  the  poor  little  ones  lessons  ”  in  religion.  To  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  at  least,  this  expedient  does  not 
seem  by  any  means  “  absurd  and  unhappy.”  If,  however^ 
it  be  generally  thought  so,  let  some  other  be  adopted. 
Only,  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  in  fairness  be 
framed  and  executed  by  private  individuals  or  associa- 
tiond.  The  State  has  no  business  to  concern  itself  in  a 
matter  in  w’hich,  did  it  meddle,  it  would  have  to  act 
upon  a  judgment  which,  as  State,  it  has  no  means  of 
forming.  The  State  may  teach  that  which  nobody 
doubts.  If  there  are  differences  in  practice,  there  aro 
none  in  theory,  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  English,  oi 
the  addition  of  vulgar  fractions ;  but  there  exists  no 
body  of  religious  doctrine  which  can  be  taught  as  the 
belief  of  the  nation.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  State 
ought  not  to  teach,  or  aid  in  teaching,  subjects  on  which 
there  is  no  consensusy  either  among  the  learned  or  the 
ignorant. 

At  once  to  withdraw  all  State  aid  from  denominational 
schools  would,  no  doubt,  cause  much  apparent  and  some 
real  hardship.  No  great  reform,  however,  can  bo 
achieved  without  causing  trouble  or  loss  to  some  persons. 
The  advantage  gained  by  the  nation  at  large  must  be 
taken  as  counterbalancing  this.  But  it. is  strange  to  find 
that  the  party  who  exclaim  that  poor  children  must  go 
untaught  if  State  assistance  be  withdrawn,  consists — 
not  of  the  comparatively  poor  and  unprivileged  Dis¬ 
senters — but  of  the  rich,  endowed,  and  favoured  Church, 
of  England.  Those  who  have  no  machinery  at  their 
disposal,  save  such  as  they  have  themselves  created,  arc- 
ready  and  willing  to  do  the  extra  work.  Those  who 
have  at  command  the  great  organisation  of  the  National 
Church  profess  that  they  do  not  know  how  religious 
knowledge  is  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  if  the 
State  schoolmaster  is  forbidden  to  supply  it.  Will  it  be 
contended  that  the  Dissenters  care  less  for  religion  and 
religious  education  than  Churchmen  do  ?  Wo 
indeed,  a  Tory  contemporary  asserting  that  “  if  Christi¬ 
anity  is  not  part  of  the  school  course,  that  course  will  be 
practically  a  heathen  one,”  and  declaring  that  the  Dis¬ 
senters  “  are  now  leagued  with  avowed  infidels  to  cr)\ 

‘  No  religious  education,  rather  than  one  which  is  not 
ours;  rank  Atheism  rather  than  Anglican  Christianity.’ 

In  face  of  a  contested  election,  extravagant  assertions 
will,  we  suppose,  always  be  made.  We  take  notice  of 
these  only  because  they  show  how  far  the  platform  of 
the  League  is  misrepresented;  and  because  they  justify 
us  for  telling  over  again  a  many-timos-told  tale.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  Church  party  to  misconceive  the 
objects  of  their  opponents,  and  to  mislead  others  as  to 
them.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  do  this  intentionally^ 
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In  some  instances  they  may,  and  probably  do ;  more 
often  their  interests  warp  their  judgments  without  ex¬ 
citing  in  them  any  consciousness  of  dishonesty ;  but,  be 
the  motives  what  they  may,  the  misstatements  are  made. 
It  is  therefore  our  place  to  endeavour  to  put  some  of  the 
simpler  issues  in  a  clear  form,  in  liopes  that  we  may 
help  some  ratepayers  towards  forming  an  unprejudiced 
judgment.  We  would  also  urge  upon  all  persons  the 
duty  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  imminent  elections 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Although,  as  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  election  shows,  the  contest  is  attracting 
increased  attention,  yet  much  is  left  to  be  desired.  In 
Liverpool  it  appears  that  not  a  third  of  the  constituency 
bas  voted ;  the  sectarians  have  in  consequence  achieved 
a  marked  victory.  It  is  against  such  apathy  as  this,  so 
favourable  to  the  hitherto  dominant  party,  that  we 
enter  our  most  earnest  protest,  and  appeal  to  all  true 
Liberals  to  unite  in  securing  the  return  of  the  unsec¬ 
tarian  candidates.  M.  W.  M. 


•and  that  “  every  habitation  from  which  does  not  float  a 
white  flag  as  a  signal  that  its  occupants  desire  peace 
will  be  reduced  to  ashes.”  * 

This  tale  of  atrocities,  with  which  every  student  of 
Cuban  affairs  should  be  familiar,  seems  now  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  outcry  against  the  Santiago  executions. 
The  few  thousands  Insurgents  massacred  at  intervals 
singly  and  in  groups,  in  past  years,  count  as  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  execution  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer 
captured  while  conveying  arms  to  these  Insurgents. 
And  yet,  if  the  cause  of  the  native  population  was  in  any 
respect  an  unjust  one,  and  their  punishment  proportionate 
to  their  crime,  the  action  of  the  crew  of  the  Virginim^ 
in  meddling  with  the  Cuban  quarrel  from  without,  was 
more  eminently  unjustifiable,  and  from  all  antecedents 
we  might  have  expected  their  punishment  to  be,  if 
possible,  more  eminently  severe.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  sympathies  are  wholly  with  the  Cuban  Insur¬ 
gents,  and  that  no  one  can  abhor  more  thoroughly  than 
ourselves  the  general  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
towards  them  for  the  last  thirty  years.  But  holding 
these  opinions,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  all  the  more 
strongly  against  the  preposterous  dimensions  to  which  it 
is  sought  to  swell  the  capture  and  summary  disposal  of 
a  filibustering  expedition,  of  whose  object  we  in  the 
I  main  approve,  but  whose  mode  of  action  was  most  em¬ 
phatically  and  distinctly  unjustifiable. 

The  critical  position  of  the  Spanish  Government  at 
the  present  moment  naturally  makes  the  proceedings 
which  followed  on  the  capture  of  the  Virginivs^  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  considerations  of  justice,  thoroughlj^ 
impolitic.  We  may  assume  that  had  Senor  Castelars 
authority  prevailed  at  Santiago  summary  trials  would  have 
been  avoided,  w’hatever  the  nationality  of  the  crew ;  and 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  them  proved  to  be  American, 
precautions  and  safeguards  would  have  been  redoubled. 
But  as  it  is,  Spain’s  worst  enemies  could  hardly  have , 
prayed  for  a  greater  complication  of  evils  to  have  be¬ 
fallen  her.  The  Cuban  Government,  worked  by  military 
adventurers  and  slave-holding  planters,  outpaced  even  in 
its  own  atrocities  by  the  still  more  bloodthirsty  power 
it  has  itself  evoked, — that  of  the  celebrated  Volunteers, — 
seems  to  be  only  partially  amenable  to  home  control. 
A  principal  result  of  this  state  of  insubordination  is  the 
summary  trial  of  the  crew  of  the  Virginius^  a  course 
which  prudence,  if  not  justice,  should  have  forbidden. 
The  unfortunate  circumstance  that  among  the  persons 
in  this  case  submitted  to  the  usual  red-handed  justice 
of  the  Volunteers  were  several  American  citizens,  still 
further  involves  the  matter.  The  Americans  have  at 
various  times  adopted  the  three  distinct  policies  of 
erecting  Cuba  into  an  independent  State,  of  annexing 
her  by  force,  and  of  obtaining  her  by  purchase.  The 
offer  in  money  has  been  declined,  the  policy  of  forcible 
annexation  is  openly  discussed,  and  the  third  alternative, 
of  interfering  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Insur¬ 
gent  Government  in  the  island,  is  supported  by  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Junta  in  permanent  session  at  New  York. 
Hence  the  imperative  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Cubans,  of  avoiding  all  difficulties  with  America.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  the  Santiago  executions  have  raised  the 
difficulty  in  a  very  irritating  form,  and  Senor  Castelar’s 
position  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  delicate  and  awkward 
one. 

But  while  we  deprecate  the  Santiago  executions  on 
the  ground  of  justice  and  policy  alike,  the  fact  remains, 
and  will  become  more  patent  the  more  closely  we  examine 
the  case,  that  America  will  render  her  actions  liable  to 
the  worst  interpretation  if  she  declares  war  against 
Spain  on>  this  ground.  A  resolution  recognising  the 
Cuban  Insurgent  Government  has,  we  believe,  passed  in 
Congress ;  but,  having  never  been  acted  upon,  it  follows 
that,  assuming  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Vtrginius 
to  be  proved,  its  crew  had  no  rights  as  belligerents,  and 
it  was  open  to  their  captors  to  treat  them  as  the  crew  of 
a  privateer.  The  facts  that  the  expedition  emanated 
from  the  New  York  Revolutionary  Junta,  and  that  some 
of  the  crew  were  American  citizens,  in  no  way  annuls 
the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.  The  Deerhound,  manned 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  VIRGINIUS. 

We  often  owe  it  to  the  general  impression  that  the 
English  Government  is  of  a  stolid  and  phlegmatic  dis^ 
position,  slow  to  take  affront  or  to  avenge  injuries  unless 
they  are  inflicted  by  tribes  of  African  savages,  that  our 
national  temper  is  not  gauged  by  the  bitter  and  irra¬ 
tional  language  of  our  national  press.  The  Spanish 
newspapers  have  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  warlike 
attitude  adopted  by  American  writers  on  the  present 
crisis  in  Cuban  affairs,  but  they  apparently  ignore  the 
scarcely  less  fierce  storm  of  indignation  which  has  swept 
through  the  columns  of  the  English  press.  The  com¬ 
munications  of  our  Ambassador  at  Madrid  have  probably 
tended  to  reassure  the  Spanish  Government,  and  through 
it  the  Spanish  press  in  this  respect,  or,  as  vre  have 
said,  the  slow  and  easy-going  Englishman  may  be  cre¬ 
dited  with  more  sense  than  the  writer  of  his  leading 
articles.  At  any  rate,  the  assumption  of  our  impetuous 
journalists  that  unless  the  Madrid  Government  atone 
handsomely  for  the  Santiago  executions,  England  and 
America  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  Seiior  Castelar’s 
sword  out  of  his  hand  and  join  forces  to  coerce  Spain’s 
insubordinate  colony,  passes  unnoticed  at  Madrid ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that  the  only 
clouds  in  Senor  Castelar’s  horizon  are  the  Washington 
Government  and  the  vessels  that  are  being  put  into  com¬ 
mission  in  American  dockyards.  We  consider  this  to 
be  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  superior  deliberative  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  countrymen,  but  also  a  most  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  those  bulls  of  the  war  market  w'ho,  after 
writing  up  the  crisis  to  their  hearts’  content,  may  hope 
to  assume  again,  unnoticed,  the  role  of  peaceful  citizens. 
At  present  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  an  Anglo-American 
Expedition  against  Cuba  were  a  thing  of  the  immediate 
future ;  but  the  idea  has  had  its  birth  in  a  newspaper 
office,  and,  by  good  luck,  may  be  strangled  there. 

Not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  these  warlike  j 
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and  equipped  by  Englishmen,  was  just  such  another 
privateer.  But  the  Spanish  Government  were  wise 
enough  to  treat  the  case  of  the  Deerhound  with  caution. 
Had  the  crew  of  the  Deerhound  been  threatened  with 
execution,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  English 
consul  to  secure  a  just  and  fair  trial  for  his  countrymen, 
but  no  international  complication  could  have  arisen  out 
of  a  buccaneering  expedition  of  that  sort.  Similarly 
with  the  Virginius,  the  American  Government  can  only 
demand  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  Santiago  court-martial ;  and  this,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  is  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  Much  as  we  desire  the  inauguration  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  in  Cuba,  we  must  protest  against  the 
wanton  manufacture  of  a  casus  belli  out  of  the  Santiago 
executions,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
America,  who  alone  of  the  nations  has  extended  her 
recognition  to  Spain,  will  seriously  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct  which  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  can  only  cripple, 
probably  for  a  long  period,  the  resources  of  the  new 
Republic.  C. 


Providence  has  brought  us,  “an  unsound  and  injurious 
spirit;”  in  fact,  it  is  a  “  spirit  of  equality.”  What  more  can 
be  said  against  it  ?  “  Equality,”  however,  as  Mr  Disraeli 
admits,  “  is  a  word  of  wide  import,  under  which  various 
schools  of  thought  may  assemble,  and  yet  arrive  at 
different  and  even  contradictory  conclusions.”  It  in¬ 
cludes  such  civil  equality  as  now  exists  in  England  ; 
and  this'  Mr  Disraeli,  unlike  Lord  Salisbury  and 
some  other  rigid  Tories,  thinks  to  be  a  good  thing, 
though  he  wishes  to  have  no  farther  extension  of 
it.  It  also  includes  such  civil  equality  as  exists,  or 
tries  to  exist,  in  France ;  and  that  Mr  Disraeli  objects  to, 
though  he  objects  yet  more  to  the  social  equality  that  is 


MR  DISRAELI  AT  GLASGOW. 

If  epigram  were  wisdom,  Mr  Disraeli  would  be  nearly 
the  wisest  of  living  men ;  but  epigram  is  often  a 
euphemism  for  brilliant  nonsense,  and  most  of  the 
nonsen.se  that  Mr  Disraeli  talked  last  Wednesday,  when 
he  went  down  to  Glasgow  to  be  installed  in  the  office  of 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  two  years  ago,  and  to  receive  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  had  not  even  the  slender  merit  of  being 
brilliant.  In  the  morning  he  delivered  a  rambling 
discourse  to  the  students  ;  in  the  evening  he  delivered  a 
no  less  rambling  speech  to  the  merchants  who  assembled 
to  do  him  honour ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  orations  was  more  impertinent  and  pre¬ 
posterous.  We  can  understand  and  excuse  the  pride 
w  ith  which  he  reminded  his  audience  after  the  evening 
banquet  that  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  the  scorn  with  which  he  rebutted 
the  insinuation  that  his  leadership  is  now  nearly  or 
<juite  at  an  end  may  be  tolerated.  But  the  rest  of 
his  speech  was  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  Even  from 
him  we  could  not  have  expected  so  pointless  a  joke  as 
his  assertion  that  the  recent  panic  in  the  United  States 
has  resulted  from  “the  unexpected  receipt  of  the 
Alabama  money,”  or  so  absurd  a  hypothesis  as  his  re¬ 
ference  of  the  present  monetary  disturbance  in  Europe 
to  that  “  very  beautiful  idea  of  cosmopolitan  philan¬ 
thropy”  which  prompted  the  abortive  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  of  18G6  to  support  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  standard  of  value  in  gold.  Yet  these,  with  a 
graceful  but  rather  needless  compliment  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  formed  the  staple  of  his  after-dinner  speech  ;  w’hile 
before  dinner  he  also  uttered  little  besides  fallacies  and 
truisms. 

The  principal  passage  in  the  installation  address, 
however,  certainly  deserves  some  notice.  Mr  Disraeli 
very  properly  advised  the  young  men  of  Glasgow  to 
cultivate  self-knowledge,  and  to  shape  their  plans  of 
life  by  apprehension  of  “  the  spirit  of  the  age.”  But  his 
strictures  on  the  present  “spirit  of  the  age”  are,  to  say 
the  least,  very  remarkable.  Their  motive  is  obvious. 
Whether  or  not  Mr  Disraeli  is  a  Tory  at  heart, 
he  is  bound  to  render  lip-service  to  the  party  he  has 
led  during  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  it  is  almost 
the  cardinal  point  in  the  Tory  creed  that  though  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  in  pa.st  times  conducted  mankind  in  the 


world,  may  possibly  be  a  raging  storm.  The  leading 
principle  of  this  new  school  ” — it  is  a  school  as  w’ell  as 
a  wind — ‘Ms  that  there  is  no  happiness  which  is  not 
material,  and  that  every  living  being  has  a  right  to  share 
in  physical  welfare.”  That  is  indeed  horrible,  and  wo 
can  understand  how  the  Tory  leader’s  hair  stood  on  end 
as  he  described  the  dreadful  ghost  that  now  haunts  the 
world.  Civil  equality,  by  which  the  peer  and  the  pauper 
are  allowed  to  walk  the  same  street,  may  be  tolerated ; 
social  equality,  by  which  the  peer  and  the  pauper  are 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  may  not  be  wholly 
vicious ;  but  material  equality,  by  which  the  pauper  is 
allowed  to  eat  as  hearty  a  dinner  and  to  wear  a&  warm 
clothing  as  the  peer  enjoys,  is  altogether  monstrous. 
Mr  Disraeli  is  so  aghast  at  the  spectre  he  has  raised 
that  he  does  not  dare  to  combat  it.  Neither  will  we. 
We  are  content  to  point  out  Mr  Disraeli’s  view  of  “  the 
spirit  of  the  age,”  and  we  have  not  much  doubt  that, 
if  ever  the  two  antagonists  come  into  actual  conflict, 
victory  will  be  with  “the  spirit  of  the  age.” 

That  a  man  so  intelligent  as  Mr  Disraeli  should  pander 
to  the  tastes  of  his  party  is  strange  and  discreditable. 
He  knows  the  world  and  the  secret  of  its  welfare  too 
well  to  hold  himself  the  opinions  that  he  commends  to 
others.  He  spoke  his  own  mind  more  truly  when,  in  the 
short  speech  with  which  on  Thursday  he  acknowledged 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  his  being  made  a  citizen 
of  Glasgow,  he  declared  that  “  priests  and  princes  may 
have  invented  hieroglyphics,  but  none  will  deny  that  the 
alphabet  has  been  invented  by  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers.”  Mr  Disraeli  knows  that  material  progress  is 
the  great  source  of  civilisation,  and  that  it  is  caused  not 
by  priests  and  princes  who  are  Tories  perforce,  but  by 
the  working  folk  who  are  Radicals.  He  knows,  too,  that 
the  more  completely  every  sort  of  equality  is  established, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  world’s  happiness.  F. 


MR  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN  ON  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  been  down  at  Edinburgh, 
discoursing  before  the  Philosophical  Society  on  the 
evils  of  Parliamentary  government.  In  so  doing  he  has 
not  taken  the  advice  given  by  Mr  Disraeli  to  the  Glas¬ 
gow  students,  to  seize  and  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ambitious  as  he  has  now  apparently  become  of  taking  a 
part  in  parliamentary  Government  him.self,  he  has,  to 
his  credit  in  one  sense  be  it  said,  shown  little  dispo¬ 
sition  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the  electorate  by 
abating  one  jot  of  his  sturdy  individuality.  The  f^t 
that  be  polled  only  a  fourth  of  the  votes  at  Dundee  that 
were  recorded  for  the  author  of  ‘  Ginx’s  Baby  ’  may  per¬ 
haps  have  served  to  edge  his  contempt  for  popular 
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election,  but,  with  more  justice,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  *  of  his  unpopular  opinions,  or  rather  not  so 
much  of  his  unpopular  opinions  as  of  his  harsh  and 
unpopular  way  of  stating  them.  We  should  not,  however, 
advert  to  that  circumstance  if  it  concerned  Mr  Stephen 
alone  ;  but  we  fear  that  the  bad  opinion  he  has  conceived 
of  representative  Government  is  shared  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  and  a  number  of  men  whose  services,  so  to  speak, 
the  nation  cannot  well  spare.  There  is  a  danger,  hitherto 
inconsiderable,  but  which  may  by-and-by  become  serious, 
of  the  withdrawal  of  many  able  and  reflective  men,  in  a 
spirit  of  contempt  for  our  form  of  Government,  from 
political  life.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  danger  has  not 
l>een  menacing,  for  even  so  unsparing  a  critic  of  popular 
Government  as  Mr  Stephen  has  been,  and'probably  will 
be  again,  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  enlarged  constituencies  exert 
their  strength,  it  is  possible  that  many  able  and  highly 
educated  men  may,  as  has  been  done  in  America,  from  an 
unpatriotic  fastidiousness,  leave  political  contests  to  less 
worthy  persons.  There  is  a  disposition,  not  altogether 
unnatural,  to  think  that  competent  men  do  enough  if 
they  are  willing  to  serve  their  masters,  without  also 
having  to  educate  them.  The  double  burden  is  too  much 
for  many  of  them  to  bear.  They  retire  from  weariness 
of  spirit.  This  melancholy  and  mischievous  result  can 
only  be  prevented  by  a  firm  faith  in  the  relative  superi¬ 
ority,  not  of  course  the  absolute  perfection,  of  represen¬ 
tative  Government,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  spirit. 
The  sceptical  and  critical  spirit  is  most  useful ;  it  has 
large  scope  in  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  of  popular 
election  ;  but,  in  the  present  day,  it  could  not  do  a  worse 
service  than  in  weakening  our  faith  in  representative 
Government.  We  must,  therefore,  express  our  regret 
that  Mr  Stephen  should  employ  his  great  talents  in 
decr3nng  the  only  form  of  government,  as  he  himself 
admits,  that  is  possible  to  us,  instead  of  patiently  endea¬ 
vouring  to  correct  its  errors  and  strengthen  its  weakness. 

The  pharge  brought  against  parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Mr  Stephen  is  a  grave  one,  if  true ;  namely,  that 
it  is  inefficient ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  defence  offered 
is  tbjit  the  inefficiencj’  is  cheaply  purchased  on  account 
of  the  invaluable  education  given  to  the  electors  by  dis¬ 
cussing  questions  of  State.  No  apologist  of  popular 
Government,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  would  admit  that 
to  be  anything  like  a  fair  statement  of  the  question.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  those  who  take  different  ground 
from  Mr  Stephen  would  probably  assert  that,  in  countries 
at  all  fit  for  self-government,  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
is  attained  than  by  any  other  actually  existing  form  of 
Government.  The  question  is  one  beset  with  enormous 
difficulty ;  no  nation,  among  those  of  anything  like  an 
equal  degree  of  civilisation,  is  in  all  departments  con¬ 
spicuously  superior  to  another.  To  take,  for  example, 
the  departments  of  commerce  and  finance,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  admitted  that  the  English  Budget  is-  as 
satisfactory  a  piece  of  w’ork  ns  any  nation  has  pro¬ 
duced.  We  may  take  the  case  of  India,  which  is  to 
nearly  all  intents  and  purposes^  in  the  hands  of  an  official 
class.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  depreciate  the  work 
done  by  our  fellow-countrymen  in  that  vast  region,  but 
there  has  been  nothing  at  home  to  equal  the  scandal  of 
the  Orissa  famine,  and  until  quite  lately,  if  not  even 
now,  the  Gov^ernment  of  India  has  year  by  year  been 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt.  Let  us  suppose, 
however,  that  a  case  were  made  out  for  the  superior 
efficiency  of  the  Indian,  as  compared  with  the 
Homo  Government,  it  would  not  prove  anything  against 
popular  Government ;  for  our  Indian  officials  are 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  political  life, 
and  they  are  responsible,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  some  years,  it  was  the 
fashion  among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  continually  to 
harp  on  the  supreme  blessings  of  Imperialism ;  we  were 
t-old  at  every  turn,  “  they  do  those  things  so  much 
better  in  I  ranee.’*  And  yet  experience  has  revealed 
that  filling  Paris  with  neat  equipages  is  consistent  with 
the  utmost  inefficiency  of  the  weapon  of  which  the 
Emperor  was  most  proud — his  army.  Even,  however, 
if  it  were  shown  that  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  is  at 


present  attained  by  some  other  Governments  than  is  at 
this  moment  found  in  England,  we  should  be  still  some 
way  from  proving  that  it  was  the  popular  element  in  our 
Constitution  that  was  in  fault.  It  is  constantly  the  case 
that  an  institution  is  discredited  not  by  its  inherent 
defects,  but  because  of  alien  chains  by  which  it  is  bound, 
A  short  time  ago,  the  unfitness  of  the  Irish  for  the 
institution  of  trial  by  jury  was  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
from  a  few  cases  of  miscarriage  of  justice.  Yet  the 
slightest  reflection  would  have  shown  that  the  failure 
arose  from  requiring  unanimity  in  the  jury,  a  require¬ 
ment  that  appears  to  most  persons  who  are  not  English¬ 
men  highly  absurd  and  pernicious.  So  when  Mr  Stephen 
complains  of  “the  weak  heart”  and  “languid  circula¬ 
tion  ”  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  he  appears  to  take 
no  account  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  earned  a 
deserved  reputation  for  delaj'ing  and  obstructing  public 
business. 

When  Mr  Stephen  comes  from  assertion  to  argument 
he  falls  back  on  the  old  and  exploded  fallacies  by  which 
Socrates,  if  we  may  take  Plato  as  a  historian,  used  to 
puzzle  the  politicians  of  his  day.  He  wants  our  political 
work  to  be  done  by  experts,  men  trained  and  knowing 
in  the  art  of  government.  “  Suppose  an  army  in  the 
field  to  be  governed  with  a  view  to  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soldiers  (a  supposition,  however,  which  will 
be  regarded  by  Mr  Stephen’s  opponents  as  a  caricature, 
not  a  statement,  of  their  views),  by  the  means  which  it 
is  said  contribute  so  powerfully  to  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  men  in  daily  life.  If  every  regiment 
chose  its  own  officers,  enforced  its  ow’n  discipline,  &c., 
&c.”  We  are  all  agreed  that  an  army  must  be  governed 
by  its  general,  but  do  we,  therefore,  allow  the  general 
to  determine  on  whom  he  is  to  make  w  ar  ?  The  true 
analogy  would  be  with  an  army  wffiich  had  to  contend 
with  unseen  enemies,  whose  character  and  position  it 
could  obscurely  discern,  and  the  means  of  vanquishing 
whom  was  a  subject  of  conjecture  and  experiment. 
There  is  an  art  of  w’ar,  and  all  nations’  armies  are  con¬ 
stituted,  in  essential  particulars,  on  the  same  pattern,  and 
fight  according  to  their  ability  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  But  where  is  the  art  of  Government  ?  Is  it 
in  the  breast  of  Mr  Disraeli  or  of  Mr  Gladstone? 
Do  the  Tories  know  most  about  it,  or  the  Whigs  ?  At 
all  events,  it  may  be  said,  Mr  Gladstone  knows  more 
about  it  than  the  average  householder.  No  doubt ;  but 
perhaps  not  much  more  than  a  goodly  number  of  others 
who  would  differ  from  his  prescriptions.  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  not  that  difference  between  man  and  man 
in  political  knowledge  that  would  justify  surrendering 
the  tremendous  powers  of  Government  to  any  class  ot 
officials.  The  very  reason  why  peeple  submit  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  military'  men,  is  because  these  men 
have  arts,  and  vastly  superior  knowledge,  whereas  in 
politics  there  is  no  such  gulf  between  the  experts  and 
the  “  lay  ”  public.  But,  waiving  this  point  for  a 
moment,  we  may  advert  to  another  class  of  considera¬ 
tions  which  creates  the  necessity  for  representative 
Government,  and  supplies  its  conclusive  justification. 
When  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  enters  on  business, 
he  seeks  to  provide  the  public  with  articles  useful  to 
them,  and  therein  lies  bis  own  profit.  If  he  makes  a 
blunder,  and  exchanges  his  money  for  articles  not  wanted^ 
he  suffers  the  penalty  by  an  absence  of  custom,  and,  if  it 
goes  a  certain  length,  by  financial  ruin.  That  it  is 
which  makes  him  attend  to  his  business.  By  a  very 
direct  process,  bis  inefficiency  reacts  fatally  on  his  own 
prospects.  But  suppose  a  Government  is  inefficient^ 
and  instead  of  doing  good,  does  nothing  but  harm  :  the 
governors  do  not  suffer ;  they  take  care  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  safe  with  their  salaries,  and  the  whole  mischief 
falls  on  the  public.  This  might  go  on,  if  the  people 
were  patient  enough,  until  the  country  was  bankrupt,  or 
destroyed  by  another  nation.  In  the  most  essential 
point  of  all,  therefore,  the  analogy  drawn  between  tho 
State  ’and  particular  arts  is  converted  into  an  antithesis. 
A  doctor  who  cannot  heal,  a  lawyer  who  spoils  his 
cases,  a  general  who  is  beaten,  all  suffer  by  if 
in  the  loss  of  employment.  The  free  play  of  com¬ 
petition  produces  that  effect.  If  analogy  is  worth 
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anything,  it  leads  to  this,  that  statesmen  who  cannot  institutions  which  he  fancies  to  stand  in  his  wav  If 
govern  ought  to  be  disinissed.  But  who  is  to  dismiss  only  Mr  Stephen  could  with  a  word  from  an  Emperor  bc^ 
them  f  hx  hypothesi,  they  are  supreme,  head  of  the  made  a  Proetorian  Prefect,  and  sit  in  the  seat  of  Ulpian) 

army,  and  possessed  of  all  the  material  fbrce  of  the  or  Paul,  how  much  nicer  than  to  have  to  spend  one-half  his 
nation.  If  they  are  to  be  dismissed,  it  must  be  by  armed  life  convincing  an  unlearned  electorate  that  codificatioa 
force,  i.€.,  by  revolution  (which  seems  to  be  the  French  is  required,  and  that  he  is  the  man  to  do  it.  There  cer- 
way),  or  by  the  nation  peacefully  declaring  its  will  in  tainly  does  appear  to  be  a  waste  here,  and  Mr  Stonben 
constitutional  form.  We  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  this  may  not  unnaturally  grumble.  Let  him,  however,  take 
dilemma,  Government  by  revolution,  or  Government  by  a  lesson  from  Cobden  and  Bright.  When  they  learned 
election.  If  the  nation,  then,  as  it  must,  is  to  keep  in  the  great  economical  truth  of  Free  Trade,  they  attempted 
its  own  hands  the  power  of  appointing  or  dismissing  to  convince  the  governing  classes,  but  got  less  than 
Ministers,  it  must  act  according  to  its  ideas  of  eflEiciency.  thanks  for  their  trouble.  Instead,  however,  of  getting 
We  may  re-t  assured  that  every  nation,  as  soon  as  the  weary,  and  wasting  themselves  in  useless  maledictions 
general  average  of  intelligence  reaches  a  certain  moderate  directed  against  the  ten  pound  householders,  they  set 
standard,  will  insist  upon  being  master  of  itself,  having  themselves  to  teach  the  nation,  and,  at  last,  they  suc- 
unquestioned  power  to  make  or  remake  all  officials.  And  oeeded.  We  do  not  expect  Mr  Stephen  to  stump  thp 
this  is  representative  Government.  It  is  not  optional.  It  countiy  for  the  codification  of  the  law  ;  but  there  are 
is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  good  Government.  means  open  to  him,  if  he  can  afford  the  sacrifice,  that 
Although  Mr  Stephen’s  arguments  point  to  absolutism,  would  in  the  end  prove  successful.  In  that  way,  he 
his  conclusion  agrees  with  ours.  He  proposes  nothing  would  deserve  and  earn  success,  and  the  gratitude  of  the- 
more  revolutionary  than  that  the  electorate  and  the  nation.  The  people  are  willing  to  be  taught,  and  from 
House  of  Commons  should  give  a  larger  discretion  to  the  any  one  who  has  anything  to  teach.  This  course 
permanent  officials,  should  invest  those  officials  with  involves  much  labour  and  sacrifice,  but  it  would  bring- 
higher  dignities,  and  altogether  pay  more  deference  to  Mr  Stephen  a  good  deal  nearer  the  desired  goal  than 
their  special  experience  and  knowledge.  To  a  gp'eat  foolish  and  wistful  glances  back  upon  that  “  paralysed, 
extent  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him ;  but  with  this  limb,”  as  he  well  calls  it,  of  the  royal  prerogative. 


reservation,  that  his  quarrel  is  not  with  the  electors,  who  W.  A.  H. 

are  by  no  means  addicted  to  excessive  interference  with - 

the  details  of  Government,  but  with  the  House  of  Com-  t  t 

mons.  And  there  the  case  must  be  fought.  It  is  a  pity,  IsEW  LEGAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

then,  if  Mr  Stephen  had  no  more  revolutionary  proposal  It  is  the  universal  verdict  that  the  Government  haro 
to  advance,  that  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  much  strengthened  themselves  by  their  official  appoint- 
disparage,  or  to  appear  to  disparage,  parliamentary  ments.  They  have  silenced  some  of  the  most  trouble- 
Government.  But  just  as  w'e  begin  to  agree  with  some  and  the  ablest  of  their  critics.  They  have  secured 
him,  we  are  startled  by  the  extraordinary  assertion —  the  services  of  men  at  least  equal  in  ability  to  those  who 
“To  give  the  country  a  really  efficient  Government,  it  have  left  them.  Dr— or,  as  he  no  doubt  wishes  to  bo 
would  be  necessary  in  some  way,  and  under  some  form,  termed,  Mr — Lyon  Playfair  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a 
to  restore  a  considerable  degree  of  real  power  to  the  man  of  science,  an  administrator,  and  a  speaker  of  a  stamp 
King.”  In  plain  English  what  Mr  Stephen  means  is  such  as  the  House  appreciates.  Ho  has  tried  many 
this.  To  get  an  efficient  Government,  you  must  give  rules.  He  has  succeeded  in  them  all.  His  countrymen 
power  to  the  one  estate  of  the  realm  that  is  wholly  irre-  hope  very  much  from  his  future  ;  and  his  services  will 
sponsible.  The  Commons  answer  to  the  electors,  the  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  amiable  but 
Lords  may  be  swamped  by  the  exercise  of  the  preroga-  ineffective  Mr  Monsell.  Mr  Playfair  is,  perhaps,  the 


tive,  but  “  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,”  the  King  cannot  first  man  of  science  to  become  a  member  of  a 


perhaps,  the 
•f  an  English. 


be  touched.  Efficiency,  according  to  Mr  Stephen,  is 
thus  only  to  be  obtained  from  an  irresponsible  authority, 
from  the  man  who  cannot  be  displaced  except  by  revo¬ 
lution.  Mr  Stephen  is  thus  at  war  with  himself,  for,  in 


Cabinet,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  not  prove  in  politico 
another  Arago.  Much  satisfaction  is  also  expressed  at 
some  of  the  legal  appointments.  Sir  John  Coleridge 
never  was  a  universal  favourite  at  the  bar.  In  the 


the  same-  lecture,  he  declares  that  he  does  not  “  for  a  House  he  was  a  graceful  failure,  never  quite  redeeming 
moment  suggest  that  the  servants  of  the  public  should  ^ia  early  splendid  promise,  and  his  dignified,  almost 
be  its  masters  he  is  also  at  war  with  all  constitutional  haughty  manner  and  stately  polished  eloquence  will  best 
authorities,  who  have  taught  us  that  power  should  be  suit  the  Chief  Justiwship  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Mr 
co-extensive  with  responsibility ;  and,  not  least,  he  de-  Henry  J ames’s  appointment  is  also  voted  satisfactory, 
sires  to  reverse  the  whole  current  of  our  constitutional  His  rise  in  his  profession  has  been  remarkable.  *  Before 
history.  The  English  are  an  extremely  patient  people ;  entering  the  House  of  Commons  ho  had  acquired  one 
they  endured  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Tudors,  but  the  of  t^e  largest  practices  at  the  bar,  A  few  brilliant 
Stuarts  even  they  could  not  endure.  The  “considerable  speeches  marked  him  out  for  rapid  promotion.  That 
real  power  ”  of  the  Kings  has  been  tried  and  found  they  evinced  any  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  statesman 
wanting,  and  Mr  Stephen  is  perfectly  correct  in  was  scarcely  asserted  by  those  who  applauded  his  eloquent 
believing  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  satis-  periods  on  the  Galway  Election  Petition  and  the  Ballot 
fied  with  their  experience,  and  will  not  again  go  Bill.  But  that  he  could  give  expression  with  force  and 
back  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  King.  The  only  re-  felicity  to  popular  prejudices  and  iniddlo-class  antipathies, 
markable  thing  is,  that  a  political  writer  of  the  eminence  was  shown  on  many  occasions,  particidarly  with  reference 
of  Mr  Stephen  should  have  indulged  in  a  proposal  that  to  the  question  of  women  s  suffrage.  Probably  we  are  not 
he  admits  to  be  quite  impmcticable,  and  which  only  wrong  in  describing  him  as  one  of  those  politicians 
serves  to  disclose  his  antipathy  to  popular  Government,  who  are  commoner  m  France  than  here  men  dis- 
In  parting  with  Mr  Stephen,  we  must  express  our  uu-  tinguisbed  as  much  by  the  vehemence  o  t 
feigned  regret  that  a  man  of  his  vigorous  individuality  pressions  as  by  the  intensity  of  their  convictio  s. 
and  unquf^tionable  talents  should  waste  his  strength,  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  new  Solicitor-General,  w 
kicking  against  the  immovable  rock  of  representative  almost  unlmown  at  Westminster  or  in  mco  n  s- 
Government;  and  we  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  inn-fields.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he^  ever  in  person 
calamitv  that  so  capable^  a  writer  should  employ  his  conducted  a  trial  at  Ntxt  Pnus.  His  F^ctice  i^as 
powers  in  sapping  and  undermining  the  only  political  limited  to  the  Pari lainen  Ary  bar,  a  w  ic  i  is  iro- 
fairh  tha?  hT^ot  either  soundness^r  life  in  it  at  the  derstood  that  a  little  law  goes  a  very  long  jay  H  s 
present  day— a  faith  in  the  rightness  of  representative  claims  to  the  post  n,Lh  Out- 

Government  and  in  its  capability  of  indefinite  improve-  not  lega  .  a  pcjjbighon  of  Canterbury  or  • 

ment.  Mr  Stephen  has  his  hobby,  and  a  most  im^rtant  ® ig^us  debater 
and  excellent  one  it  is-codification  and  law  reform-  the  Duke  ot  "  .  iU  f  perform 

and  like  so  many  others  who  do  not  at  once  see  thmr  office  with  at  least  the  castomary. 

projects  accepted  with  favour,  he  begins  to  rail  at  the  the  duties  ot  tiis  new  omce  w 
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tlegree  of  success.  But,  if  native  ability  and  skill  as  a 
del)at€r  are  sufficient  requisites  for  a  Solicitor-General, 
Avc  do  not  see  why  the  law  offices  should  not  be  treated 
as  the  posts  of  Secretary  of  War  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  are  now,  or  why  they  should  not  be  given  to 
“nieii  who  are  not  even  nominally  lawyers,  or  why  .Mr 
Cardwell  or  Mr  Goschen  should  not  be  a  future  Attorney- 
General. 

And  here  we  must  express  satisfaction  at  a  rumour 
now  in  circulation  touching  a  change  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  said  to  propose.  Hitherto,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day  has  had  the  un¬ 
disputed  right  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred.  It  has  been,  to 
quote  Lord  Wensley dale’s  "saying,  “  the  Attorney  Gene- 
l  al’s  pillow.”  The  effect  of  this  rule  has  often  been  to 
give  our  Courts  excellent  chiefs.  By  its  operation  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  and  Lord  Campbell  became  Judges, 
and  we  could  easily  supplement  the  list  of  able  occupants 
of  the  bench  who  were  raised  to  it  for  political  services. 
But  there  is  no  denying — and,  in  fact,  one  w'ould  natur¬ 
ally  expect— that  this  rule  operated  sometimes  unfairly 
and  unsatisfactorily,  and  that  y^uug  lawyers  with  no 
judicial  capacity  are  placed  over  the  heads  of  men  their 
superiors  in  talents,  learning,  and  experience.  Judges 
such  as  the  late  Mr  Justice  Willes  were  presided 
over  by  men  far  their  inferiors  in  all  judicial  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  the  strange  and  unedifying  phenomenon 
was  presented  of  courts,  the  leaders  of  which  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers  far  less  respect  and 
authority  than  more  than  one  of  their  puisne  judges. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  some  likelihood 
of  this  rule  being  altered,  and  that  an  understanding 
lias  been  come  to  that  future  law  officers  shall  not 
have  a  vested  interest  in  such  posts.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  reformation  should  stop  at  this  point.  In 
order  to  break  down  the  tvall  of  etiquette,  it  seems 
essential,  we  submit,  that  the  position  of  the  law  officers 
should  be  further  reconsidered,  that  more  of  their  time 
should  be  exacted  by  the  public,  and  that  henceforth 
they  should  be  obliged  to  yield  such  services  as  are 
required  from  other  public  officials.  One  great  reform 
Avas  carried  into  effect  when  the  remuneration  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General  w’as  made 
no  longer  dependent  on  patent  fees ;  and  another  is 
also  required,  and  that  is  to  make  their  remuneration 
as  much  as  possible  independent  of  priviJte  practice. 
Why  should  a  great  Government  such  as  that  of  England 
1)0  forced  to  content  itself  with  a  mere  fiaction  of 
the  time  and  talents  of  its  law  officers  ?  Can  it  not 
afford  to  purchase  their  services  out  and  out  ?  At  present 
the  public  gets  only  the  crumbs  of  their  time.  They  give  it 
Avhat  they  can  spare  from  the  demands  made  on  them  by 
their  own  clients.  Now  there  is,  maybe,  little  cause  for 
complaint  wdien  the  Attorney-Generars  priv'ate  practice 
happens  to  be  small  or  of  moderate  extent.  No  one 
said  that  Sir  Robert  Collier  or  Sir  John  Coleridge  could 
afford  to  give  little  time  to  the  public.  But  when  we 
happen  to  have  an  Attorney-General  who  is  much  run 
after  by  attorneys,  and  who  is  in  great  repute  as  a 
verdict -taker,  the  result  is  serious.  What  hope  is  there 
of  law  reform  being  effected  in  his  term  of  office 
or  by  his  means?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  Courts 
of  Law  complain  that  they  are  asked  to  construe 
statutes  which  the  Lcgi.slature  did  not  understand,  in 
which  there  are  bewildering  references  to  older  statutes, 
and  which  leave  a  mass  of  laws  partially  repealed  ?  It 
is  tlie  business  of  law  officer^  if  they  are  good  for  much, 
to  see  that'  the  form  of  all  bills  is  satisfactorv.  It  is 
surely  their  duty  to  take  care  that  no  such  hideous  or 
})erplexing  jungle  of  puzzles  as  the  existing  Licensing 
Acts  should  disfigure  the  Statute  Book.  And  yet  how 
can  men  whose  energies  are  taxed  fully  bv  private 
l)usiness,  and  who  give  the  public  little  more"  than  the 
dregs  of  their  time,  have  leisure  or  inclination  to 
compose,  systematise,  and  supervise  our  legislation  ? 
It  is  not  w’onderful — it  is  almost  inevitable— that  law 
reform  should  make  slow  progress  when  the  persons 
who  could  and  ought  to  effect  it  arc  physically  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  to  it. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  most  other  countries  the 
connection  between  law  and  politics  has  been  dissolved. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  and  his  subordinates  in  Germany 
and  France  are  chosen  without  regard  to  politics.  Per¬ 
haps  some  day  or  other  that  will  be  true  of  England,  and 
it  will  no  longer  be  the  case  that  the  highest  offices,  even 
those  of  the  Judges,  are  considered  the  rewards  of  party 
service,  not  always  nice,  rarely  connected  with  law.  and 
not  calculated  to  promote  habits  of  impartiality.  Rules 
of  etiquette,  rigid  as  iron,  stand  in  the  way  of  reform. 
It  is  perhaps  only  a  powerful  Government  that  is  strong 
enough  to  break  them  down,  but  we  can  .conceive  •  few 
reforms  more  useful  than  one  which  will. give  promotion 
to  lawyers  who  have  never  touched  politics,  and  will 
disregard  the  rule  that  a  clever  debater  or  advocate 
shall  not  only  be  always  made  a  judge,  but  shall  be 
elevated  over  the  heads  of  judges  who  have  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  oracles  of  law.  J.  M. 


WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Does  the  Tory  party  really  wish  to  prove  that  Proud¬ 
hon  was  right — that  property  is  robbery  ?  If  so,  we 
must  congratulate  Mr  Disraeli  and  the  supporters  of  the 
“  metaphysical  equality  ”  on  their  efforts.  Socialism  has 
made  rapid  strides  of  late  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
unpopularity  of  Mr  Fawcett  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
working  classes  is  almost  an  exact  measure  of  its  pre¬ 
valence  among  the  poorer  section  of  our  population. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  utmost  that 
socialist  writers  have  done  and  are  doing  will  prove  half 
so  dangerous  to  the  system  of  private  property  as  the 
advocacy  of  those  who  claim  to  be  its  special  defenders. 
It  is  not  only  that  there  is  scarcely  an  abuse  existing 
which  these  gentlemen  do  not  identify  with  proprietary 
rights — it  is  not  only  that  the  cry  of  confiscation  is 
raised  at  every  attempt  to  prevent  the  robbery  of  the 
nation  at  large  by  some  favoured  class.  This  would  be 
bad  enough.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  is 
not  merely  one  of  resistance  to  reforms  which  seek  to 
carry  out  more  fully  the  principle  of  private  property. 
They  have  taken  up  an  aggressive  attitude,  and  big  pro¬ 
prietors  claim  to  swallow  up  the  fruits  of  industry  of 
small  proprietors  in  the  name  of  proprietary  rights. 

One  of  the  most  impudent  attempts  to  perpetuate 
robbery  in  the  name  of  property  was  made  by  the  Tories 
in  resisting  the  Irish  Land  Act.  That  Act  was  a  very 
mild  attempt  to  protect  the  property  of  Irish  tenants 
from  the  rapacity  of  their  landlords.  If  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  mean  anything  which  is  susceptible  of  justification, 
they  mean  the  right  of  every  person  to  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  to  exchange  it  in  the  open  market  for  what 
he  can  get  for  it,  and  to  give  it,  if  he  choose  so  to  do, 
to  another  person.  We  are  aware  that  for  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  held  by  our  wealthy  classes  jthis 
justification  will  not  hold  good.  It  is  evident,  for 
instance,  that  as  no  man  made  the  land,  no  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  it  could  ever  be  acquired  according  to  our 
definition.  But  in  the  case  of  the  land,  as  in  the  case  of 
slaves,  the  State  recognised  the  right  of  property. 
Persons  were  allowed  to  invest  the  savings  of  their 
labour  in  the  purchase  of  human  beings  or  in  land ;  and 
that  right  could  not  justly  be  withdrawn  without 
paying  the  uttermost  farthing  of  its  commercial  value. 
Bat  after  conceding  to  the  landlord,  on  the  ground 
of  prescription,  the  right  to  the  value  of  his  land, 
we  had  the  extraordinary  pretension  put  forward  that 
he  had  also  a  right  to  whatever  new  value  was 
created  in  it  by  the  industry  of  his  tenant.  The 
attempt  to  secure  to  the  Irish  farmer  the  wealth  which 
he  had  brought  into  existence  w'as  denounced,  and  has 
been  denounced  lately,  as  “  plundering.”  In  England 
the  landlord  has  still  the  right  to  “  expropriate  ” 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  injuring  the  nation  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  We 
have  lately  been  told  that  the  produce  of  our  land  might 
be  doubled  by  a  gi’eater  expenditure  of  capital.  But 
while  the  tenant’s  improvements  are  at  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  be  will  undertake  any 
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large  investments  which  would  only  repay  the  outlay  in 
a  very  long  time.  The  more  permanent  any  inv'estraent 
of  capital  is,  the  longer  is  the  time  over  which  the 
remuneration  is  spread ;  and,  therefore,  any  economic 
system  in  which  the  time  is  short  during  which  the 
investor  feels  secure  of  a  return,  is  unfavourable  to  the 
more  durable  methods  of  sinking  capital.  If  the  British 
landlord  does  not  confiscate  such  improvements  as  his 
tenants  venture  upon,  he.  takes  out  the  value  of  his 
forbearance  in  political  and  social  subservience,  and  in 
food  for  the  wild  animals  which  he  keeps  alive  for  the 
purposes  of  torture.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will 
last  we  do  not  know,  for  the  clouds  of  economic 
ignorance  are  very  dense ;  but  we  are  sure  that  it  cannot 
last  long  now  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  robbed,  and  the 
people  at  large  impoverished,  in  order  that  the  land- 
holding  drones  may  grow  richer  and  be  provided  with 
cheap  “  sport.” 

That  the  Tories  think  themselves  safely  entrenched  in 
the  popular  ignorance  of  economic  questions  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  ceased  to  act  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  ;  and,  taking  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
vacillation  and  blundering  of  a  Liberal  Ministry,  are 
endeavouring  to  snatch  another  large  slice  of  plunder  for 
themselves.  They  hold  their  lands,  as  we  have  shown, 
by  the  right  of  prescription ;  but  they  hold  them  subject 
to  prescriptive  burthens.  Most  of  these  burthens,  they, 
having  the  law-making  power  in  their  own  hands, 
have  divested  themselves  of  and  placed  them  on  the 
backs  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  now,  led  by  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  they  are  endeavouring  to  shift  on  the  smal>  incomes 
of  the  masses  the  chief  remaining  one.  We  caution  them 
that  they  are  playing  a  desperate  game.  If  they  should 
succeed  in  what  they  are  attempting,  they  will  have 
tom  up  the  title  deeds  by  which  they  hold  their  estates. 
How  can  they  argue  for  prescription  with  regard  to  their 
assets  after  they  have  argued  against  it  with  regard  to 
their  liabilities  ?  And  even  if  they  do,  how  can  they 
expect  that  they  will  be  listened  to  ?  If  we  desired  such 
a  nationalisation  of  the  land  as  occurred  in  France  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  we  could  wish  for  nothing  better  ) 
than  the  success  of  the  Tories  in  placing  upon  the  back  of  j 
the  imperial  taxpayer  the  hereditary  payments  con-  | 
nected  with  their  estates.  Such  a  tax  might  prove  as  i 
fatal  to  the  English  nobility  as  the  taiUe  was  to  tlieir  i 
Gallican  brethren.  I 

Another  of  the  ways  in  which  our  plutocracy  is  ; 
bringing  property  into  disrepute  is  by  the  preten¬ 
sions  which  are  set  up  in  the  case  of  endowments.  ‘ 
Not  only  is  it  claimed  that  persons  may  exercise  the  ; 
rights  of  property  centuries  after  they  are  dead,  but  it  is 
also  claimed  that  they  may  devote  in  perpetuity  to  the 
most  absurd  or  pernicious  purposes  wealth  which  w’as 
never  theirs — which  was  not  even  in  existence  when 
they  died.  A  person  selfish  during  the  whole  of  his 
lifetime  is  on  his  deathbed,  and,  having  no  further 
earthly  use  for  a  piece  of  land  he  has — though  perhaps 
his  wife  and  children  may  have  to  struggle  tor  a  liveli¬ 
hood — consummates  a  life  of  greed  by  trying  to  lay  up. 
treasure  for  himself  where  “  neither  moth  nor  rust  ”  cor¬ 
rupt.  It  is  bad  enough  that  society  should  make  itself 
the  eternal  instrument  of  these  spiritual  investments ;  but 
not  content  with  that,  we  add  to  the  monstrous  injustice 
of  the  transaction  by  giving  to  the  same  purpose  all  the 
increase  of  value  caused  by  the  growth  of  population,  the 
depression  of  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  of  rent.  The  endowment  may  be  one 
which  tends  to  effect  the  augmented  rental  by  demora¬ 
lising  the  people,  and  thus  removing  the  restraints  of 
population.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  we  devote  to  the 
same  baneful  end  all  the  enhanced  value  perhaps 
twenty  or  even  a  hundred  times  that  of  the  original 
bequest — which  accrues  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
When  any  attempt  is  made  to  put  an  end. to  this  state 
of  things  a  cry  of  spoliation  is  raised  by  the  trustees, 
who  very  often  have  only  too  much  reason  to  feel 
aggrieved  by  any  suggestion  of  change.  ^ 

There  is  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  wealth 
at  present  doing  the  work  of  pauperisation  to  provide  | 


for  the  elementary  education  of  the  wffiole  of  the  people, 
and  for  superior  educational  facilities  for  those  who  could 
make  the  best  u.se  of  them.  The  rights  of  property,  we 
are  told,  block  the  way.  If  that  were  so,  we  could  only 
say  so  much  the  worse  for  those  rights.  But  it  is  not 
true.  Those  who  pretend  to  be  so  zealous  for  the  rights 
of  property  are  the  men  who  appropriate  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  their  tenants,  who  fatten  themselves  on  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor,  wdio — on  the  licensing  bench — 
confiscate  the  investments  of  the  caterers  for  public 
amusement,  who  pay  nominal  rates  for  their  palatial  re¬ 
sidences.  The  people  of  England  must  be  blind  indeed 
if  they  accept  such  guides  as  these.  J.  H.  L. 


I  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Dr  Playfair’s  accession  to  office  has  been  greeted  by  a 
meeting  of  Post-office  employ^  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  “agitate 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  particularly  on  Sundays.”  The  representatives 
from  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Sheffield 
attended  the  meeting,  and  everything  was  done  to  avoid 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Government,  by  whose 
courtesy,  some  people  would  have  us  understand,  the  bare 
right  of  joint  action  is  accorded  to  these  its  servants.  Not 
the  least  amusing  of  these  precautions  were  the  “  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen,”  carefully  recorded  by  the  Standard, 
Nothing  can  be  sounder  than  the  axiom  that  as  a  body  of 
public  servants,  performing  duties  of  very  high  responsi¬ 
bility,  letter-carriers  and  clerks  should  be  adequately 
remunerated  ;  and  this  principle  of  high  wages  for  respon¬ 
sible  services  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  competition 
of  the  labour  market.  At  the  same  time  the  argument  of 
one  of  the  speakers,  that  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  Post 
Office  was  a  false  economy,  tends  to  confuse  the  position  of 
the  employes.  The  expediency  of  squeezing  revenue  out  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  of  raising  the  wages  of  letter-carriers 
and  post-office  clerks,  are  two  separate  questions,  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  considering  them  together. 

A  supplement  to  the  Irish  Times  of  Saturday  last  con¬ 
tained  about  six  thousand  out  of  a  total  of  over  twenty-four 
thousand  names  which  it  is  stated  have  been  appended  to 
the  Requisition  List  summoning  the  Home  Rule  Conference 
held  this  week.  Of  the  eight  resolutions  submitted  at 
Dublin  the  last  deserves  special  notice.  The  text  of  it  ia 
as  follows: — “That  while  we  believe  that  in  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  classes  of  our  country¬ 
men  would  find  their  best  and  surest  protection,  we  are 
willing  that  there  should  be  incorporated  in  the  federal 
constitution  articles  supplying  the  amplest  guarantees  that 
no  change  should  be  made  by  that  Parliament  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  settlement  of  property  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  legisla- 
tion  shall  be  adopted  to  establish  any  religious  ascendency 
in  Ireland,  or  to  subject  any  person  to  disabilities  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions.”  Manifestly  this  resolution  is 
intended  to  disperse  arguments  of  the  tone  of  those  adopted 
recently  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  the  gist  of  whose  objec¬ 
tion  to  Home  Rule  lies  in  the  probability  of  a  Catholic 
ascendency  in  the  island  harassed  by  a  stormy  Protestant 
minority.  Such  arguments,  based  on  an  outlook  bounded,, 
in  Mr  John  Morley’s  phrase,  “  by  to-morrow  morning,” 
were  perhaps  hardly  worth  refuting ;  but  this  eighth  resolu¬ 
tion  will  probably  attract  many  backward  Protestants,  and 
the  effect  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole  will  be  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  aims  and  fighting  power  of  the  party. 

The  discussion  of  secular  education  in  India  is  followed 
up  in  a  very  able  article  in  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  October 
20th.  It'  appears  that  Dr  Murray  Mitchell  -did  not  use 
the  precise  words  lately  imputed  to  him  by  Mr  Justice 
Markby.  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  effects  of  secular 
education  in  India  were  most  lamentable,  and  had  resulted 
in  a  terrible  spread  of  immorality,  ho  used  the  doubly 
qualified  expression  that  “  the  effects  of  secular  education 
alone  were  sometimes  exceedingly  lamentable,  and  that 
many  of  those  who  had  been  thus  educated  fell  into  frightful 
excesses  of  intemperance.”  But,  as  the  Patriot  remarks^ 
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if  Dr  ^fitchell  did  not  describe  Secular  education  as  Laving 
'resulted  “in  a  terrible  spread  of  immorality/*  “there  are 
many  Europeans  who  would  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
language  equally  strong and  for  this  reason  a  thorough 
•discussion  of  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  There  are 
many,  we  believe,  who  support  secular  education  at  home, 
but  have  an  illogical  dread  of  its  effect  on  the  Hindoo. 
The  writer  in  the  Patriot  points  out  that,  both  as  regards 
domestic  duties  and  duties  to  society,  the  Christian  propa¬ 
gandist  creates  far  wider  and  more  sudden  breaches  in  the 
existing  morality  than  the  teacher  of  secular  knowledge. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  secularists,  who 
are  working  with  the  Christian  propagandists  in  pulling 
down  the  old  theocratic  despotism  of  Hindustan,  the  charge 
of  being  solely  the  cause  of  the  ungodliness  and  unbelief 
which  is  due  to  a  revulsion  from  this  tyranny.  And  it  is 
equally  false  to  attribute  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
of  towns  like  Calcutta  to  other  than  its  true  cause, — the 
contact  of  two  different  civilisations  and,  we  venture  to 
add,  the  climatic  influence  upon  European  morality. 


It  is  a  fond  dream  of  some  theorists  that  there  is  a  ten- 
♦  dency  in  man,  as  he  advances  in  civilisation,  to  dispense 
with  meaningless  and  pretentious  accessories,  and  to  adopt 
simpler  and  more  expressive  modes  of  life.  The  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  will  go  far  to  dispel 
.all  such  illusions.  The  marriage  will  first  take  place 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Church.  After 
describing  the  introductory  service  of  appropriate  prayers, 
the  blessing  of  rings  and  crowns,  and  the  crowning  of  bride 
and  bridegroom,  the  Stviss  Times  continues : — “  Each  then 
lakes  in  hand  a  glass  of  common  wine,  during  which  cer- 
r  iain  prayers  are  repeated,  and  a  sponsor  or  witness  to  the 

•  union  then  comes  forward.  The  rings  and  the  crowns  worn 

•  by"  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  interchanged,  after 
’•which  hymns  are  sung  by  an  officiating  priest.  Three 

circles  are  then  made  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who 
carry  lighted  candles,  the  archimandrite  bearing  the  censer. 
Another  prayer  is  then  offered  up,  commending  the  parties 
to  the  Almighty,  and  imploring  a  blessing  upon  the  union, 
signifying,  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
'  Church,  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  Church ;  and  after 
the  archimandrites  have  conferred  absolution  the  cere- 
.mony  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.*’  After  this  the  com- 
•paratively  mild  forms  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which 
are  necessaiy  to  complete  the  marriage,  will  appear  tame 

•  enough ;  but  in  order  to  impart  to  them  an  adventitious 

magnificence  they  will  be  celebrated,  not  in  the  Anglican 
Chapel,  but  in  a  large  room  of  the  Palace  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  - 

The  Cologne  Gazette  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
the  state  of  parties  and  politics  in  Switzerland,  from 
which  we  take  what  follows.  The  usual  continental 
divisions  of  Right  and  Eight  Centre,  Left  and  Left  Centre 
obtain  there  ;  the  Left  being  usually  called  the  Radical  or 
Democratic,  and  the  Left  Centre  the  Liberal  party.  These 
two  factions,  when  united,  form  a  decisive  majority  in  the 
National  House,  but  can  very  barely  keep  the  upper  hand 
in  the  States  House,  or  Upper  Chamber.  The  Right  is 

•  Ultramontane,  and  their  policy  seems  to  be  to  hinder 
further  reforms  by  extravagant  praise  of  measures  from 
the  passing  of  which  they  had  predicted  the  ruin  of  the 

•  country.  The  measures  of  reform  at  present  under  dis¬ 
cussion  propose  to  give  more  power  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  less  to  the  individual  Cantons.  These  are 
opposed  by  the  Eight,  and  also  by  certain  of  the  Radicals — 
especially  some  from  the  Italian  side — who  fear  the 
“  Oermanisation  “  of  the  nation.  The  centralisation  of 
the  whole  military  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Bund  has 
for  some  time  been  an  object  with  the  progressive  party 
The  Federalists  were  opposed  to  it,  on  behalf  of  the  Can¬ 
tonal  sovereignty,  under  the  device,  “No  weapons,  no 
honour.”  For  some  time  the  Right  stood  out  obstinately ; 
but  at  length,  fearing  the  victory  of  the  Radicals,  they 
yielded  their  point  so  far  as  to  combine  with  the  Liberals, 
and  to  effect  a  compromise,  which  goes  far  towards  con¬ 
solidating  the  military  power,  although  it  reserves  certain 
-rights  to  the  Cantons.  For  example,  the  Cantons  appoint 


the  officers,  but  such  only  as  have  received  certificates  of 
capability  from  the  Bund. 

The  remarkable  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Stokes  trial 
having  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  New  York,  the  New 
Yarlc  Herald  reporter  felt  it  his  duty  to  look  up  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  contributed  to  this  nine  days’  wonder. 
Two  or  three  of  the  jurymen  gave  more  or  less  detailed 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  they  arrived  at  their  ver¬ 
dict,  the  most  communicative  of  them  observing  that  the 
testimony  of  the  defence  had  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  jury  as  a  whole,  that  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  that  the  prisoner  got  the  full  benefit  of  it.  In  several 
instances,  however,  the  reporter  was  less  successful.  Charles 
G.  Peters  could  not  be  found,  although  he  was  sought  for  at 
his  oflSce  and  at  his  residence.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
four  of  his  colleagues,  and  as  for  Edward  S.  Calhoun,  he 
actually,  although  addressed  in  a  respectful  manner  by  the 
reporter,  saw  fit  to  reply  in  a  very  discourteous  manner, 
“  that  if  the  Herald  desired  any  information  the  reporter 
had  better  go  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury.”  The  visit  to 
Joseph  S.  Winston  was  even  more  depressing.  He  was 
found  at  the  top  of'  a  coflBn  factory,  after  climbing  a  long, 
dark  series  of  staircases.  When  addressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  verdict,  he  laid  his  finger  on. his  nose,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say.  The  reporter’s  visits  of  inquiry 
came  to  an  end  with  that  paid  to  Robert  Porter,  who  posi¬ 
tively  declined  to  say  anything  regarding  the  proceedings 

in  the  jury  room.  - 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  who  is  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  double  monetary  standard,  writes  in  the  Independance 
Beige  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  Austria, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  is  only  rendered  possible 
by  the  use  of  silver.  “  It  would  be  materially  impossible,” 
he  says,  “  for  these  three  States  to  find  on  the  money 
market  the  gold  which  would  otherwise  be  indispensable 
to  them,  because  this  market  is  so  ill  supplied  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  obliged  to  spare  it,  and  suspend  her 
demands  for  gold  on  pain  of  a  total  collapse.  Do  not 
the  events  which  take  place  at  this  very  moment  before 
our  eyes  afford  the  clearest  proof  that  silver  is  still  in¬ 
dispensable  as  an  auxiliary  currency  {monnaie  liheratoire) 
in  the  financial  economy  of  Europe  ?  ”  M.  de  Laveleye 
asserts  in  support  of  his  argument  that  the  financial  crisis 
in  Lemdon  is  purely  monetary,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  crises  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  were  due  to 
excess  of  speculation.  He  quotes,  as  that  of  a  journal 
which,  not  being  a  technical  one,  is  free  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  obedience  to  preconceived  ideas,  the  testimony 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  10th  to  the  monetary 
origin  of  the  crisis  in  England.  “  Is  it  not  evident,” 
adds  M.  de  Laveleye,  “  that  if  London  could  replace  the 
gold  taken  from  it  by  silver,  which  is,  it  is  said,  super¬ 
abundant,  it  could  better  supply  the  needs  of  circulation 
than  with  money  alone  ?  I  venture  to  call  upon  traders 
who  are  partisans  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  currency 
carefully  to  study  the  present  English  crisis — it  is  very 
instructive.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IRISH  NATIONALITY  AND  HOME  RULE. 

Sir, — If  you  are  not  weary  of  the  Irish  controversy,  will 
you  allow  me  to  reply  to  the  letter  of  “  Paddy,”  published 
in  the  Kvaminer  of  October  11th. 

I  must  request  my  compatriot’s  pardon  for  having  some¬ 
what  misunderstood  his  first  letter.  I  did  suppose  that  by 
“solid  advantages,”  he  referred  solely  to  material  pros})erity, 
and  that  he  regarded  independence  and  freedom  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  region  of  sentiment,  and  desired  to  warn  his 
countrymen  against  bartering  a  substance  for  a  shadow. 
Though  not  intending  to  accuse  him  personally  of  a  “  cold 
heart”  ora  “dead  sou!,”  I  find  that  there  is  a  decided  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  between  him  and  myself  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  national  freetlom  and  independence.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  self-government  is  the  primary  condition  of  national 
existence,  and  I  freely  admit  that  I  would  rather  see  objec¬ 
tionable  laws  passed  by  an  Irish  Parliament  than  consent  to 
alien  legislation,  however  liberal  and  well-intentioned.  Self- 
government  is  in  itself  an  education,  and  ^it  is  far  better 
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tliat  nations^  and  individuals  should  dev’elope  theinselve.s 
freely,  according  to  their  natural  bent,  than  that  they  should 
be  violently  forced  into  conformity  with  laws,  customs,  and 
institutions,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  which  are 
uncongenial  or  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  and  feelings  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  thrust.  Of  course,  in  so  speaking,  I 
maintain  that  distinct  Irish  nationality  which  my  country¬ 
man  denies.  In  this  denial  he  appears  to  ignore  the  facts 
of  history,  and  the  evidences  of  the  present,  which  plainly 
declare  tlie  utter  diversity  between  the  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  nations, — a  diversity  which  may  be  a  verj"  good  rea¬ 
son  for  friendship  and  alliance, — as  the  qualities  of  the 
one  people  complement  those  of  the  other ;  but  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  countries  to  amalgamate  into  one. 
The  Irish  people  differ  from  their  Eimlish  neighbours,  not 
only  in  race  and  language  (for  the  old  Celtic  tongue  is  still 
the  national  speech,  although  it  is  sadly  on  the  wane),  but  in 
that  “  moral  essence  ”  which  Burke  says  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  nationhood.  I  confess  myself  surprised  that  an  Irish¬ 
man  should  endeavour  to  represent  himself  as  merely  a 
West  Briton,”  unless  indeed  he  belongs  to  England  by 
ancestral  ties,  as  I  suppose  must  be  the  case  with  “  Paddy.” 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  Ireland  to  have 
amongst  her  inhabitants  a  minority  who  never  forget  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  alien  coniiscators,  and  who  cherish 
the  anti-Irish  feelings  of  their  progenitors.  But  it  require 
little  observation  to  see  that  this  minority  has  no  right  to 
apeak  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people,  with  whom  it  has  never 
really  amalgamated.  The  great  distinction  of  race  is  quite 
apparent  as  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen  ;  the  former 
belonging  to  the  Celtic,  the  latter  to  the  Teutonic  type.  A 
far  better  case  for  ‘‘  union  ”  might  be  made  out  as  regards 
Germany  and  England,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country 
being,  in  the  main,  of  the  Saxon  stock .  That  Germany  wiil 
make  use  of  this  ar^ment  some  day  for  purposes  of  annexa¬ 
tion  is  not  impossiole ;  but  what  would  any  patriotic  Eng¬ 
lishman  ^  say  to  reasoning  which  r^uired  him  to  merge  his 
nationality  in  that  of  the  German  l^pire  ?  He  would  like 
it  as  little  as  Irishmen  like  the  sophistry  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  “  West  Britons.”  The  moral,  the  historical, 
and  the  geographical  elements  all  constitute  Ireland  a  dis¬ 
tinct  nation,  “  whose  patent  to  be  a  nation,  not  a  shire, 
comes  direct  from  heaven  ” — to  quote  the  words  of  my  grand¬ 
father,  a  staunch  anti-Unionist.  It  is  impossible  to  oblite¬ 
rate  the  distinctive  individuality  of  Ireland;  centuries  of 
alien  legislation  and  tyranny  have  failed  to  extinguish  the 
vit^  principle,  and  at  this  day  the  evidences  of  a  separate 
nationality  are  visible  to  any  eye.  Any  impartial  traveller 
would  at  once  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  “  sister 
glands,”  and  every  genuine  Irish  patriot  feels  that  it  is 
impossible  for  legislation  to  effect  what  nature  has  forbidden, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  make  Ireland  a  province  cannot 
succeed.  In  our  history,  our  traditions,  our  literature,  our 
music,  and  other  arts,  in  the  genius  and  the  spirit  of  our  people, 
we  recognise  elements  of  national  life  totally  diverse  from 
those  which  characterise  the  Englishman.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  a  European  point  of  view,  the  extinction  of 
any  really  distinctive  nation  would  be  a  misfortune.  The 
late  Mr  Mill  has,  wdth  his  usual  insight,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  obliterate  the  diversities  of  character 
and  culture  which  distinguish  the  European  group  of  nations, 
and  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  to  this  very  diver¬ 
sity  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  progressive  and  many- 
sided  development.  Each  nation  fulfilling  its  separate  destiny, 
becomes  a  benefit  to  the  rest,  and  Europe  has  thus  been  pre¬ 
served  fi*om  the  “  Chinese  ideal  of  making  all  people  alike.” 
Although  “Paddy”  disputes  the  race  distinction  between 
the  Iiim  and  English  peoples,  yet  he  will,  I  think,  hardly 
deny  tl»at  there  are  gi'eat  variations  in  the  wishes,  opinions, 
and  feelings  of  the  two  nations.  Indeed  his  last  letter  seems 
to  take  exception  to  native  legislation,  on  the  ground  that 


likely  that  an  Irish  Parliament  might  favour  the  denomina¬ 
tional  system  more  than  I  should  like.  I  think  it  probable 
that  on  the  question  of  Education  my  views  might  coincide 
with  those  of  “  Paddy,”  as  I  should  certainly  wish  to  see  a 
system  of  Irish  education  less  denominational  than  it  now  is. 
But  the  question  is  one  to  be  decided  by  the  Irish  people, 
And  I  shoulrl  prefer  to  see  a  decision  contrary  to  my  own 
views  taken  by  an  Irish  senate  than  to  accept  a  more  con¬ 
genial  system  from  alien  rulers.  On  this  point  I  think  the 
non-Catholics  of  Ireland  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  genuine 
patriotism  of  O’Connell,  who  declared  he  would  prefer  the 
re-enactment  of  the  whole  Penal  Code  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  This,  too,  was  the  tone  taken  by  the 
Catholic  leaders  of  the  period,  who  resolved  that  they  would 
resist  even  their  own  emancipation  “  if  proposed  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  on  the  ignominious  terms  of  a  union  with  the  sister 
kingdom.” 


This  is  tlie  'tone  which  it  becomes  Irishmen  to  use  ;  and 
it  were  well  that  those  who  differ  from  Catholic  theology 
should  be  imbued  with  Catholic  luitriotisra — on  grounds  that 
are  immutable— on  grounds  that  are  common  to  all  parties  in 
the  State.  Irishmen  should  take  their  stand,  and  should 
unite  to  establish  the  independence  of  their  country.  It  is 
vain  to  insist  upon  the  superior  liberality  of  British  rule 
whilst  we  are  deprived  of  that  ancient  indefeasible  right  of 
self-government  which  is  worth  far  more  than  all  that  England 
could  ever  do  for  us,  were  she  as  anxious  for  Ireland’s  welfare 
as  for  her  own.  The  political  system  may  be  corrected  by 
foreign  legislation,  and  the  changes  may  be  in  the  abstract 
good  ;  but  the  people  so  ruled  will  be  serfs  all  the  same, 
and  the  laws,  which  proceeding  from  the  convictions  of  free¬ 
men  would  be  inestimable,  lose  their  value  when  forced 
upon  those  with  whose  feelings  and  beliefs  such  legislation 
is  not  congenial.  Nor  does  it  require  any  unusual  penetra¬ 
tion  to^  perceive  that  the  spurious  liberalism  which  would 
thrust  its  convictions  violently  upon  those  who  are  unpre- 


by  the  ill-advised  course  of  its  advocates. 

An  Irishman  who  sets  himself  against  his  country’s  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  ground  that  Denominational  Education 
would  be  one  of  the  results,  acts,  I  conceive,  a  short-sighted 
as  well  as  an  unpatriotic  part.  English  legislation  wiu  not 
alter  the  views  of  the  Irish  people  on  this  point ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  will  only  be  the  more  inclined  to  support  the 
system  M'hich  becomes  identified  with  their  national  spirit. 
The  question  is  one  to  be  decided  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  in 
which  Irishmen  can  with  dignity  bring  forward,  their  various 
views. 

The  next  objection  which  my  countryman  makes  to  Horae 
Buie  strikes  me  as  somewhat  inconsistent.  He  wishes  for  the 
introduction  of  representative  institutions  into  our  local 
government  —  “grand  juries,  magistracy,  and  Poor-Law 
Boards  ” — and  he  objects  to  that  raal  representation  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  which  we  nationalists  desire.  He  does 
not  say  that  the  reforms  he  specifies  would  not  take  place 
under  native  legislation  ;  he  only  opines  that  they  mi^t  not 
come  any  sooner  from  an  Irish  than  from  a  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  this  point  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  and  will 
refer  him  to  the  Eev.  T.  O’Malley’s  excellent  work  on  *Home 
Buie,’  where  speaking  of  the  “fine  field  of  labour  which 
awaits  an  Irish  Parliament,”  he  particularly  mentions  such 
measures  as  “  Paddy  ”  alludes  to,  as  being  those  that  will 
engage  the  early  attention  of  the  legislature.  I  quote  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  from  Mr  O’Malley’s  book  : — 

By  amenrlment  of  the  Grand  Jury  system,  they  will  apportion 
more  equitably,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  fiscal  burdens 
I  of  the  counties,  and  secure  to  the  tenants  a  proper  share  in  the 
fiscal  and  other  county  management.  .  .  .  With  onr  miserable 
Poor-Law  system,  too,  this  young  l^arliament  will  grapple  with 
no  unsteady  band,  and  make  of  it  a  real  national  system. 

If  there  was  no  other  reason  than  the  want  of  time,  which 
is  alleged  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  Irish  business,  it  would  appear  desirable  that 
Irishmen  should  look  after  their  own  affairs,  and  it  seema 
e%’ident  that  such  will  be  managed  much  better  at  home,  in 
the  midst  of  surroundings  which  help  to  elucidate  and  cast 
light  on  the  matters  in  hand. 

“  Paddy’s  ”  third  objection  to  Home  Buie  rather  took  away 
my  breath.  He  says,  “  We  want  our  mineral  .aud  other 
resources  worked  up,  and  industries  established  to  stay  the 
process  of  the  *  elimination  of  the  fittest  ’  by  emigration,  i.e., 
we  want  capital  to  be  invested  in  this  country.  Will  it  be 
most  attracted  here  under  a  separate  or  under  a  United 
Parliament  ?  I  think  under  the  latter.” 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  a^in  that  the  industnes 
of  Ireland  received  a  fatal  blow  by  the  Union  ;  that  the  capital 
needed  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country  has  been 
withdrawn  from  it  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  enormous  emigration  from  Ireland  has  b^n  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  measure  which  has  despoiled  the  people 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  at  home.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  the  prostration  of  Irish  industries  attests  the 
terrible  fatality  ot  the  Union.  It  is  indisputable  that  Ireland 

Erospered  to  a  wonderful  extent  during  tne  short  existence  of 
er  tree  domestic  Parliament,  from  1782  till  1800.  In  the 
words  of  Plunkett,  “her  revenues,  her  trade,  her  manufac¬ 
tures  were  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or  example  of  any  other 
country  of  her  extent.”  The  statistics  on  this  subject  were 
so  plain  that  the  Unionists  could  not  deny  the  facts,  and 
contented  themselves  with  prophesying  increased  trade  and 
revenues  as  the  result  of  a  measure  of  incorporation 
wealthy  England.  But  the  prophetic  mind  of  Gratten  foret^d 
the  truth.  “  They  talk  to  you ,”  he  exclaimed,  as  if  for  li^rty 
surrendered,  you  were  to  break  down  under  the  weight  or 
commercial  acquisition ;  they  talk  to  you,  indeed,  as  if  for 
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of  Grattan  “  The  Union  is  not  an  identification  of  the  two 
nations ;  it  is  merely  a  merger  of  the  Parliament  of  one 
nation  in  that  of  the  other  ;  one  nation,  viz.,  England,  retains 
her  full  proportion  ;  Ireland  strikes  off  two-thirds  ;  she  does 
so  without  any  regard  either  to  her  present  number,  or  to' 
comparative  physical  strength ;  she  is  more  than  one-third  in 
population  and  in  territory,  and  less  than  one-sixth  in  repre¬ 
sentation.  Thus  there  is  no  identification  in  anything,  save 
only  in  legislature,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  and  a&olute 
absorption.” 

Thanking  you.  Sir,  for  the  liberality  and  courtesy  which 
permits  me  to  state  the  Irish  case  at  such  length  in  your 
valuable  journal,  I  am,  &c.,  Iebne. 


libertysurrendered,  you  were  to  carry  off  an  immense  portion 
of  English  revenue  ;  and  one  million  a-year  in  war,  pai  y 
Englfuid,  in  all  distresses,  was  to  glad.and  console  j_ou,  and 
much  silly  and  empty  sound  of  that  kind  was  rung  m  your 
ears.  Blit  what  is  the  fact  i  That  the  terms  of  the  Union 
are  aggravations  of  the  Union  ;  the  principal  conditions  are 
heavy  contributions ;  your  financial  conditions  are  dangerous 
experiments.  ...  The  revenue  or  the  financial  returns 
set  out  with  the  surrender  of  an  availing  revenue  of 
100,000/.  a-year,  arising  from  the  export  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  import  of  the  manufacture,  that  is  to  the  best  possible 
revenue  which  a  nation  can  continue,  it  adds  the  creation  of 
a  deficit  of  95,000/.  a-year.” 

■With  the  creation  of  this  deficit  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
which  were  thriving  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  have  since 
then  been  well-nigh  extinguished.  The  talk  of  English 
capital  being  attracted  to  Ireland  has  been  characterised  by 
Mr  O’Neill  Daunt  as  an  “impudent  mockery,”  for,  as  he 
iustlv  remarks,  “  we  should  not  want  a  shilling  of  English 


MR  PAYNE  S  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

Sir, — I  am  very  unwilling  to  trouble  your  readers  with  the 
controversy  respecting  Mr  Payne’s  figures.  But  it 


w  w  --  seems 

neccessary  to  comment  briefly  on  the  use  he  makes  in  his  letter 
in  last  Saturday’s  Examiner  of  an  extract  from  a  former 
,  official  report  of  mine,  which  he  quotes  as  a  corroboration  of 
his  own  statements.  He  does  not  tell  his  readers  that  this 
extract'  forms  part  of  a  general  argument  intended  to  show 
that  eleven  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools  reach 
the  Sixth  Standard,  while  his  owm  computation  is  that  only 
one  in  sixty-three  of  the  children  above  six  pass  in  that 
standard.  Now  there  is  doubtless  some  superficial  resemblance 
between  my  expressions  of  regret  at  the  smallness  of  the 
result,  and  the  expressions  used  in  his  pamphlet.  But  I 
submit  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever,  nut  an  enor¬ 
mous  difference  between  our  statements  of  fact. 

My  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  notj  and  does  not  profess  to 
be,  a  vindication  of  the  existing  system.  It  expressly  dis¬ 
avows  the  least  intention  to  prove  that  the  “  results  of  our 
primary  instruction  ”  are  not  “  unsatisfactory.”  But  it  does 
undertake  to  prove  that  Mr  Payne’s  estimate  of  the  deficiency 
is  grossly  exaggerated  ;  that  he  has  made  an  utterly  indefen¬ 
sible  use  of  the  figures  in  the  Blue-book,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  his  methods  of  inference  can  be  safely  trusted  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  subject.  Your  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  my 
article,  whether  this  disagreeable  duty  has  been  fulfilled  with, 
fairness  and  success.  Mr  Payne  himself  now  admits  that  his 
figures  require  much  correction  ;  is  ready,  e.g.,  to  multiply  by 
four  a  whole  CTOup  of  figures  which  he  had  dwelt  on  with 
reiterated  emphasis  ;  but  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  the  vaguer 
and  more  general  assertions  which  he  had  built  upon  these 
figures  may  yet  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  effect,  he  says,  “  Never 
mind  about  the  details,  I  know  I  am  right  in  the  main,”  for¬ 
getting  that  the  whole  question,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  dealt 
with  it,  is  exclusively  one  relating  to  details,  and  to  the  care 
and  truthfulness  with  which  he  has  handled  them. 

His  pamphlet,  as  he  now  tells  us,  “  was  not  published,’^ 
though  it  is  certain  it  has  been  very  widely  circulated.  “  It 
was  intended  simply  as  a  mima  facie  case,”  and  he  “  wished 
to  hear  and  profit  by  the  objections  ”  which  might  be  made  to 
it.  There  is  certainly  no  hint  of  anv  such  cautious  waiting 
and  deference  in  the  pamphlet  itself.  Every  assertion  in  it 
is  made  in  a  peculiarly  uncompromising  and  unqualified  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  author  expressly  says  in  it  that  his  argument  is 
“  logically  complete,”  and  “  cannot  be  successfully  assailed  in 
any  particular.”  And  if  his  object  was  to  elicit  truth,  it  was 
surely  unnecessary  to  begin  by  so  many  positive  declarations 
that  the  truth  had  already  been  found,  and  that  his  statement 
of  it  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

I  desire  the  special  attention  of  your  readers  to  these  simple 
facts  : — Here  is  a  gentleman  who  undertakes  to  instruct  the 
public  on  a  subject  of  much  difficulty  and  complexity,  which 
very  few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves.  With  an  air  of  authority,  and  a  great  parade  of 
numerical  precision,  he  puts  forth  a  series  of  very  definite 
stetements,  every  one  of  w’hich  is  demonstrated,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  unfounded  or  ludicrously  inexact.  He  then  shifts 
his  ground,  declares  that  a  few  errors  in  statistics  are  not  of 
much  consequence,  and  that  his  “  indictment  is  substantially 
unaffected  ”  after  all.  Moreover,  he  pretty  plainly  promises 
to  take  his  figures  back  and  revise  them,  to  look  out  for  new 
premisses  which  will  fit  on  to  the  conclusions  he  is  so  i  eluctant 
to  abandon,  and  then  to  publish  another  pamphlet.  I  will 
not  stay  to  discuss  the  probable  value  of  a  pampnlet  produced 
under  such  conditions. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  large  and  earnest  party,  to 
whom  statements  like  those  of  Mr  Payne  would,  if  true,  be 
at  this  moment  useful  and  acceptable  for  purposes  of  debate. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  the  more  candid  members  of  that  party 
will,  after  due  examination,  be  the  first  to  repudiate  those 
statements,  and  will  disdain  to  avail  themselves  of  any  col- 
troveraial  advantage  which  is  to  be  gained  from  crude  and 
unverified  theories  under  the  specious  guise  of  authoritative 
statistics.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  G.  Fitch. 


plundered  of  our  own  by  a  ceaseless  process  of  abstraction, 
and  then  it  is  said  to  us,  ‘  Do  but  keep  quiet,  and  suffer 
English  capital  to  pour  into  the  island.’”  (‘Ireland  and  her 
Agitators,’  p.  149.)  The  Union  creates  the  very  evils  which 
Home  Kule  would  remove.  Capital  being  defined  as  “  savings 
from  income,”  it  follows  that  if  we  are  drained  of  our  income 
to  siich  an  enormous  extent  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
accumulating  savings,  w^e  shall  not  have  money  to  settle  into 
an  adequate  national  capital,  from  which  our  manufactures 
might  be  revived. 

The  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  Ireland  since  the  Union,  under 
the  three  heads  of  absentee  rental,  exported  taxes,  and  loss  on 
the  decay  of  native  manufactures,  is  under-estimated  at 
345,000,000/.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  we  are  justified  in 
calling  the  Union  a  “colossal  swindle,”  and  I  consider  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  Irishmen  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
fast  as  they  can.  “Keep  knocking  at  the  Union,”  were 
amongst  the  last  words  of  Grattan  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  no 
true  Irish  patriot  should  despise  the  advice. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  agree  with  my  countryman  when  he 
says  that  ive  w’ant  “  less  religious  and  political  partisanship  ” 
in  Ireland.  Were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  dissensions  which 
keep  Irishmen  of  different  creeds  and  parties  at  variance, 
Ireland  would  not  be  a  poor  province.  Happily  the  time 
seems  to  be  approaching  when  men  differing  from  one  another 
on  many  points,  theological  and  political,  wdll  combine  for 
the  object  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  all — the  independence 
of  their  native  land.  It  is  cheering  to  witness  Catholics  and 
Protestants  working  cordially  together  as  members  of  the 
Home  Buie  Association,  and  demonstrates  an  urgent  need, 
for  when  we  remember  the  efforts  used  to  promote  ill-feeling 
amongst  Irishmen,  and  the  causes  at  work  to  account  for 
such  feeling,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  divisions  and  bickerings 
which  have  been  so  disastrous.  I  believe  that  Home  Rule 
would  be  the  best  cure  for  the  sectarian  bitterness  which  has 
been  unfortunately  so  rampant  in  our  country.  Mr  Lecky,  in 
his  ‘  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,’  has  remarked 
that  the  want  of  a  national  or^an  for  the  expression  of  lay 
public  opinion  has  caused  much  of  the  religious  acrimony 
which  has  been  so  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
extinction  of  national  independence  and  civil  freedom  has 
had  the  natural  result  of  promoting  the  growth  of  bigotry, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish  people  that  they 
are  not  so  prejudiced  and  intolerant  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  worst  examples  of  bigotry  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  on  the  Protestant  side,  seeing  that  in  Ireland 
Protestantism  has  identified  itself  with  wrong  and  injustice  ; 
the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  are,  I  fearlessly  maintain,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  absence  of  that  aggressive  rancour  which 
marks  the  bigot. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  part  in  all  courtesy  from  my 
countryman,  hoping  that,  widely  as  we  differ  on  the  question 
of  our  country’s  nationality,  we  agree  in  desirin"  her  welfare  ; 
in  which  case  I  cannot  but  think  that  “  Paddy  ”  will  some 
day  re-consider  his  objection  to  the  restoration  of  Ireland’s 
free  constitution.  I  observe  that  he  speaks  of  a  “  United 
Parliament”  as  if  the  two  countries  were  on  a  political 
equality  in  such  a  Legislature  ;  ignoring  the  fact  which  I 
alluded  to  in  my  letter  of  September  20th,  that  the  numerical 
superiority  of  English  members  in  the  Imperial  senate  always 
enables  them  to  defeat  the  influence  of  the  whole  body  of 
Irish  members  in  matters  affecting  Ireland.  “Paddy’s” 
simile,  therefore,  of  Ireland  and  England  being  like  parties 
who  aOTee  to  live  in  “  apartments  ”  on  the  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciple,  does  not  apply  to  the  present  relationship  of  the  islands. 
The  simile  would  be  apt  enough  to  describe  the  Federative 
scheme  sketched  by  Mr  Butt ;  and  in  this  scheme  Irishmen 
can  take  part  without  betraying  their  country.  But  as  to  the 
so-called  Union,  it  is  justly  described  in  the  following  words 
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Mind  and  Body.  The  Theories  of  their  Relation.  'By  Alex 
ander  Bain,  LL.D.  London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 


feet  per  second.  M.  Da  Bois  Raymond  has  given  as  an 
example  the  case  of  “  a  whale,  ninety  feet  long,  struck  on 
the  tail  by  a  harpoon  ;  one  second  would  be  occupied  in 
transmitting  the  impression  to  the  brain ;  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  say  one-tenth,  in  traversing  the  brain  ;  a  full  second 
in  returning  the  motive  influence  ;  so  that  the  boat  would 


The  present  volume  is  a  very  successful  example  of  the  upwards  of  two  seconds  for  escaping  the  danger.” 

international  scientific  series,  which  endeavours  to  provide  Professor  Bain  makes  observations  showing  that  the 
the  general  public  with  the  results  of  the  latest  investiga-  niultiplicity  of  cells  and  nerves  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
tions  in  the  various  departments  of  science  at  present  most  flei^ands  made  upon  them  by  the  extent  of  the  mental 
prominently,  before  the  world.  Professor  Bain  has  long  operations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wonder  felt  by 
occupied  a  first  position  among  those  psychologists  who  surprised  his  little  head  could  hold  all 

endeavour  to  study  mental  phenomena  with  the  aid  of  phy-  knew,  was  not  quite  unfounded.  There  is  a  limit 

siology.  He  was  the  first  completely  to  grasp  and  elaborate  acquisition,  a  certain  point,  varying  no  doubt  greatly  in 

the  important  lessons  of  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  discovery  of  the  individuals,  at  which  the  brain  will  take  in  nothing  new, 
two  kinds  of  nerves,  and  he  embodied  in  his  larger  works  ^iti^ont  at  the  same  time  losing  as  much  of  the  old.  The 
the  results  of  a  searching  analysis  of  mental  phenomena  remarks  made  by  the  author  on  this  subject  deserve  to  be 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  advanced  physiology.  The  pre-  account  of.  But  a  more  telling  part  of  the  book  is 

sent  volume,  although  not  destitute  of  novelty,  is  in  the  description  of  three  of  the  chief  laws  of  the  relation  of 
main  a  brief  and  popular  statement  of  the  leading  positions  ^^®  ^^^7-  ^^®  called  the  Law  of  Relativity, 

of  psychology.  For  that  purpose  it  seems  admirably  is  thus  stated ;  “Change  of  impression  is  necessary  to  our 
adapted.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  any  treatment  of  so  being  conscious.”  On  the  mental  side,  “it  is  a  familiar 
abstruse  a  subject  freer  from  technicality,  or  more  intelli-  observation  that  an  unvarying  action  on  any  of  our  senses 
gible  to  those  who  are  not  specially  students  either  of  ^^®°  continued,  the  same  effect  as  no  action  at 
physiology  or  psychology.  all.  We  are  not  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  atmo- 

The  questions— What  is  Mind  ?  What  is  Body  ?  What  sphere.  An  even  temperature,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 

is  the  relation  between  them  ? _ have  for  many  centuries  fishes  in  the  tropical  seas,  leaves  the  mind  an  entire  blank 

l^en  the  object  of  endless  inquiries  and  fruitless  disputa-  regards  heat  and  cold.  The  feeling  of  warmth  is  not  an 
tion.  The  popular  view  in  the  present  day  has,  through  absolute,  independent,  or  self-sustaining  condition  of  mind, 
the  influence  of  Augustine  in  the  church,  and  Descartes  in  ^fi®  result  of  a  transition  from  cold  ;  the  sensation  of 
the  world,  acquired  considerable  tenacity.’  It  assumes  that  supposes  a  transition  from  darkness  or  shade,  or  from 

there  is  an  entity  called  Matter,  and  another  entity  called  ^  ^®®®  fiegree  oi  illumination  to  a  greater.  To  use  a  familiar 
Mind,  brought  in  man  into  close  but  accidental  relation.  The  illustration,  a  watchmaker  is  not  conscious  of  the  uninter¬ 
mind  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of  master  or  commander,  mitted  ticking  of  his  clocks;  but  were  they  all  suddenly 
the  body  being  its  instrument  or  slave.  After  a  time,  vary-  stopped,  he  would  at  once  become  aware  of  the  blank.”  On 
ing  greatly,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeding  one  hundred  1*^®  Physical  side,  this  corresponds  to  the  exhaustion  that 
years,  the  casual  connection  is  broken ;  the  body  goes  to  overtakes  the  nerve-  fibres  and  corpuscles  when  they  are 
the  worms,  and  thn  mind  retains  apart  its  existence  and  its  e^tercised.  The  first  moments  of  a  stimulus  are  always  the 
completeness.  The  objection  to  this  popular  theory  is  that  freshest. 

it  explains  nothing.  In  our  consciousness  we  have  a  two-  The  Law  of  Diffusion  is  that  “  when  an  expression  is 
fold  experience — one  of  states  that  we  refer  to  the  objective  accompanied  with  Feeling,  the  aroused  currents  diffuse 
or  material  world,  one  of  states  that  we  do  not  so  refer,  but  themselves  freely  over  the  brain,  leading  to  a  general  agita- 
which  pass  under  the  general  name  of  mind.  To  account  tion  of  the  moving  organs,  as  well  as  affecting  the  viscera, 
for  one  kind  of  experience  by  fancying  a  material  substance  A  stimulus  on  a  sensitive  surface  affects  a  sensitive  nerve, 
or  substratum,  and  for  the  other  by  a  spiritual  substance  or  It  thence  proceeds  to  some  ganglionic  centre,  there  liberat- 
substratum,  is  in  the  first  place  no  explanation  of  either,  log  a  still  more  energetic  force,  which  passes  by  motor 
and  in  the  second,  leaves  the  relation  between  them  a  nerves  to  muscles.  The  completed  f^t  of  a  nervous  shock 
puzzle  of  insoluble  contradictions.  For  of  mind  in  is  a  muscular  movement.  But,  owing  to  the  numerous 
this  incorporeal  and  independent  state  we  have  no  cross  connexions  that  make  up  the  aggregate  of  corpuscles, 
knowledge  and  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  or  the  grey  central  matter,  the  sensory  stimulus  proceeds 
that  the  series  of  manifestations  called  mind  is  strictly  first  to  one  corpuscle,  and  then  is  diffused  to  others  suc- 


dependent  upon  another  series  of  manifestations,  namely, 
the  physical  facts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  backward¬ 
ness  of  physiology  has  to  some  extent  obscured,  and  there¬ 
fore  thrown  doubt  upon,  this  great  truth.  When  Lucretius 
wrote  his  immortal  poem,  he  could  point  to  facts  within 
every  one’s  experience  that  pointed  unmistakably  to  a 


cessively,  until  it  affects  a  great  many,  before  it  reaches 
motor  nerves ;  and  when  these  are  reached  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  actuate  a  wide  circle  of  movements.  Now 
it  is  found  that  consciousness  or  feeling  increases  with  the 
extent  of  the  wave,  or  the  number  of  the  central  corpuscles 
excited,  and  the  consequent  number  of  outward  movements 


close  connection  between  mental  and  material  facts;  but  commenced.  Feeling  is  only  nascent  m  the  case  of  a  simple 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  show  the  exact  relation  between  sensory  stimulus,  one  passing  through  a  limited  p'oup  of 
them.  Since  his  time,  however,  physiology  has  made  great  corpuscles,  and  producing  a  simple  moyenaent.  vfe  cannot 
strides,  and  every  step  has  bound  up  more  closely  the  two  say  that  even  then  consciousness  or  feeling  is  absolutely 
classes  of  facts  which  it  was  the  object  of  Descartes  to  keep  non-existent ;  but  it  begins  to  be  dwisively  manifes  w  en 


at  opposite  poles.  The  connection  of  the  organs  of  sense 
with  the  mind  could  not  escape  notice,  but  they  were 
regarded  as  mere  servants,  carrying  in  information  to  their 
lord  the  mind,  who  sat  enthroned  somewhere  in  the  interior, 


the  wave  spreads  right  and  left,  by  the  corpuscular  crossing ; 
and  it  grows  with  the  extension  of  this  wave.  We  assume, 
as  a  fundamental  fact,  that,  with  nervous  action,  feeling 
begins.  We  cannot  draw  a  line  between  nervous  action 


and  showed  no  disposition  to  go  out  and  pick  up  intelli-  without  feeling,  and  nervous  ac^n  wi  ee  ing ,  we  can 
gence  for  himself.  Unfortunately  for  this  view,  it  now  only  indicate  a  scale  of  degree.  e  ,  oa  in  n  san  pur 
appears  that  no  thought,  even  the  most  abstruse,  can  exist  poses,  there  is  a  division  of  nervous  ac  ions  in  o  unconscious 
except  as  the  accompaniment  of  a  process  going  on  in  and  conscious,  which  is  illustrative  o  e  genera  w  o 

certain  nerves  and  cells,  and  that  the  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  Diffusion.”  .  ,  ^  a-  ^  ^  an 

frenzy  rolling  is  set  in  motion  by  agents  as  much  forming  The  very  interesting  facts  connec  ing  p  easur 
part  of  the  material  world  as  the  coal  that  inspires  a  rail-  increase,  and  pain  with  an  abatemen  o  some  or 
way  engine  with  its  moving  disposition.  Nay,  the  rapidity  vital  functions,  are  summe  up  un  er  e  * 
with  which  a  thought  travels  from  nervous  centre  to  and  Pain,  that  forms  part  of  an  excelle^  Ihe 

circumference^has  been  measured  as  accurately  as  the  rate  at  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  histon  .  ,  ^  V  dodu- 
which  sound  or  light  travels.  The  force  that  passes  along  effect  of  which  is  to  show  the  comp  .  ,  this^ttle 

the  nerves,  whatever  other  characters  it  may  have,  is  larity  of  the  Sp^tualistic  theory  A^^^^ 
slow  compared  with  electricity.  It  is  only  about  ninety  |  work  contains  a  full  resume  o  » 
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probable,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating  problems 
of  human  inquiry.  Professor  Bain  goes  quite  as  far  as 
physiology  will  carry  him :  further  he  cannot.  There  is, 
however,  great  hope  that  the  experiments  initiated  by 
Professor  Ferrier  will  lead  to  a  more  accurate  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  cerebral  physiology, ,  and  perhaps  this 
little  volume  will  be  a  landmark  to  which  future  teachers 
will  point  as  the  last  of  an  old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  science  of  mind.  In  the  meantime,  the 
publication  of  this  volume  of  the  international  scientific 
series  will  do  much  to  popularise  sound  views,  and  to 
help  the  advent  of  better  knowledge. 


philosopher  or  the  historian,  and  we  see  that  he  is  still 
more  continually  before  himself.  Perhaps  no  perversion  of 
mind  could  be  more  complete  than  such  a  note  as  this, 
which  occurs  on  page  463  : — “  See  definition  of  democracy 
given  by  Athenagoras  in  Thucydides,  ‘Growth  of  the 
English  Constitution,’  p.  165.^’  Or  this,  on  page  467 
“  This  fact  is  presented  to  us  by  Strabo,  and  quoted  in  the 
'History  of  Federal  Government,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  209.”  The 
student  of  Comparative  Politics,  this  new  science  which  is 
to  rank  with  Comparative  Philology,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  approach  Thucydides  or  Strabo  except  through  Mr  Free¬ 
man.  In  the  use,  or  rather  disuse,  of  hyperbole,  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  improvement.  As  far  as  we  have  observed, 
Mr  Grote  is  the  only  person  in  the  volume  pronounced  to 
be  “  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our  own  or  of  any  age.” 
Thucydides  no  longer  “  soars  intellectually  over  the  men 
of  his  own  age,  or,  indeed,  of  any  age  ”  (‘Hist.  Essays,’ 
Vol.  n.,  p.  100 ;  he  “  was,  of  course,  above  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  in  no  other  contemporary  society  could  room 
have  been  found  for  such  a  man.”  A  list  of  those  whom 
Mr  Freeman  considers  majores  hnmano  would  be  amusing, 
though  not  very  instructive.  Declamation  in  the  volume 
is  plentiful.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr  Freeman  is  on 
several  occasions  really  eloquent  ]  for  instance,  when  he 
describes  the  rise  of  the  Greek  nation,  in  the  second 
lecture,  or  the  Republican  aristocracy  of  Berne  and  Venice, 
in  the  sixth  lecture.  Of  pedantry  there  is  nowhere  so 
charming  an  instance  as  the  note  on  Clovis  in  the  first 
series  of  the  ‘  Historical  Essays  *  (p.  173).  Mr  Freeman, 
however,  now  spells  the  Frankish  prince’s  name  Chlodwig ; 
only  a  year  ago,  in  the  ‘  Unity  of  History,’  it  was  Hlodwig ; 
and  we  anticipate  repentance,  at  no  distant  day,  for  the 
hitherto  missing  0.  With  a  view  to  future  republication, 
Mr  Freeman  will  perhaps  thank  us  for  telling  him  that  at 


:MR  FREEMAN’S  COMPARATWE  POLITICS. 

Comparative  Politics.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Macmillan 

and  Co. 

In  noticing  the  second  series  of  Mr  Freeman’s  Historical 
Essays  in  the  Examinery  we  called  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  recently  been  flooding  the  press  with  repub¬ 
lished  lectures  and  essays.  Perhaps  one  half  of  these 
essays  may  have  been  of  permanent  value,  but  of  the 
remainder  all  that  was  valuable  had  already  found  a  place 
in  Mr  Freeman’s  historical  works.  The  lectures  on  Com¬ 
parative  Politics  had  already  been  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  so  that  their  publication  was  to  bo  looked  for 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr  Freeman,  however,  takes 
occasion  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  to. defend  the 
course  he  is  pursuing,  or  rather  to  intimate  that  he  intends 
to  continue  it:  “I  have  Jno  doubt,”  he  says,  “that  both 
in  the  lectures  and  in  the  notes  many  things  will  be  found 
which  have  been  already  said  both  by  myself  and  by  other 
writers.  Probably  ”  (and  it  is  indeed  a  dismal  prospect) 
“  many  things  will  be  found  which  both  myself  and  other 
writers  may  find  occasion  to  say  again,  as  often  as  it  may 
be  needful  to  put  forth  correct  views  of  matters  about 
which  popular  errors  and  impressions  are  afloat.  There  is 
a  large  class  of  people  who  pay  little  heed  to  a  thing  that 
is  said  only  once,  but  on  whom  when  it  is  said  several 
times,  and  put  in  several  shapes,  it  at  last  has  an  effect. 
We  believe  that  this  class  is  more  numerous — its  needs  are 
certainly  better  worth  attending  to — than  those  fastidious 
persons  who  are  disgusted  if  they  are  ever  called  upon  to 
hear  the  same  thing  twice  ....  I  find,  also,  that 
the  best  and  most  successful  writers  are  always  those  who 
have  least  scruple  in  putting  forth  the  truths  which  they 
have  to  enforce  over  and  over  again.  And  I  believe  that 
their  so  doing  is  one  element  of  their  success.”  Hence  one 
would  naturally  gather  that  what  Mr  Freeman  desires  is 
success  as  a  popular  writer.  And  if  success  is  to  be 
measured  by  quantity  and  by  that  repetition  which  he 
admires  so  much,  assuredly  he  has  attained  it.  But  Mr 
Freeman  does  not  really  mean  what  he  says.  He  does  not 
really  intend  to  descend  from  his  high  position  as  an 
historian.  There  are  too  few  men  of  his  calibre  in  England 
for  us  to  allow  him  to  do  so  without  protest. 

Levertheless,  the  present  volume  in  one  way  certainly 
required  a  justificatory  preface.  Had  these  lectures  been 
published  immediately  on  their  delivery  we  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  criticise  them  on  their  merits.  The 
book  in  its  present  form,  however,  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  publication  of  the  lectures.  The  lectures  themselves 
occupy  little  more  than  half  the  volume.  Mr  Freeman  has 
proceeded  to  overload  them  with  notes.  With  certain 
exceptions  these  notes  are  principally  of  that  character 
peculiar  to  Mr  Freeman,  and  most  exasperating  to  the 
historical  student.  They  illustrate  not  the  subject  but  the 
author.  Nowhere  in  recent  literature  do  we  remember  to 
have  seen  a  more  offensive  monument  of  egotism  and 
vanity.  The  old  "  psychological  ”  notes  which  Mr  Freeman 
used  to  attach  to  his  works  were  generally  amusing,  whereas 
these  perpetual  references  to  the  half-dozen  passages  in 
which  the  author  has  adduced  the  same  fact,  drawn  the 
same  parallel,  or  made  the  same  joke  in  his  former  works 
are  simply  nauseous.  In  the  present  case  there  is  a  further 
aggravation  in  the  fact  that  the  notes  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume — a  custom  which  apnears  to  have  no 
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EIOHAED  WAONEE. 

Richard  Wagner,  By  E.  Dannreuther.  London:  Angener 
and  Co.  '  * 

For  about  thirty  years  the  name  of ’Richard  Wagner  has 
been  foremost  in  musical  controversy  in  Germany.  The 
importance  of  his  critical  and  artistic  work  early  enforced 
attention  and  provoked  a  contest  that  eclipses  all  former 
musical  disputes,  both  in  extent  and  violence.  Yet  in 
England,  where  we  boast  of  our  devotion  to  the  art,  little  is 
known  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  struggle,  which  has 
only  aroused  a  general  feeling  of  prejudice  against  a  man 
who  was  understood  to  despise  melody  and  to  attack  esta¬ 
blished  reputations  and  creeds.  It  is  possible  to  account 
for  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  among  us  without  inapugning  their  genuine  love  of 
music.  The  youngest  of  the  fine  arts  has  yet  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  phase  of  instinctive  and  naive  produc¬ 
tion.  Until  Beethoven  showed  its  deeper  expression al 
capabilities,  freeing  it  by  a  titanic  effort  from  the  trammels 
of  infancy,  its  development  was,  so  to  speak,  purely  deco¬ 
rative  and  tentative.  All  previous  composers  were  content 
to  write  pattern-like  pieces,  designed  according  to  prescribed 
forms  and  rules,  or  their  efforts  towards  a  broader  scheme 
were  not  regulated  by  any  consistent  or  comprehensive 
plan.  No  one  had  conceived  clearly  the  higher  purpose 
of  embodying  the  grander  and  more  complex  feelings  of 
human  nature  in  shapes  created  by  the  feelings  themselves, 
extending  the  limits  of  the  art  and  ignoring  received 
dogmas.  Ail  theorising  that  went  beyond  a  deduction 
of  simple  rules  from  accepted  works  was  reasonably  regarded  i 
with  distrust,  as  it  seemed  in  practice  to  act  as  a  stumbling- 
block  in  a  composer’s  way,  cooling  his  enthusiasm,  and 
checking  the  spontaneous  action  of  his  genius.  The  slight 
interest  felt  by  musicians  in  critical  thought  became 
proverbial,  and  the  disdainful  remark  was  frequently  made, 
that  considerable  proficiency  in  this  pursuit  seemed  to 
demand  very  moderate  intellectual  gifts.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  new  musical  development,  associated  with  a  * 
comprehensive  theory,  found  a  cold  reception  among  us,  and 
we  have  remained  in  a  state  of  prejudiced  ignorance  of  its 
nature  and  value.  Nevertheless  its  influence  was  felt. 
“  Faust,”  a  half-hearted  Wagneresque  opera,  attracted  the 
town  ;  “  programme  ”  and  “  character  ”  music  showed  a 
demand  for  a  more  extended  field  of  action ;  and  a  small 
but  resolute  band  began  to  foster  strife  even  in  our  peaceful 
and  critic-ridden  world.  Mr  Dannreuther,  who  may  be 
called  the  leader  of  this  rebellious  set,  has  lately  published 
a  pamphlet,  giving  a  concise  account  of  Wagner’s  theories 
and  aims,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  all  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  music.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  may  read  in  our  own  language  a  fair  statement  of 
the  tenets  of  the  so-called  musicians  of  the  future.  The 
subject  is  reasoned  out  from  the  beginning  with  remarkable 
clearness  of  method,  although  to  some  readers  its  over¬ 
compressed  treatment  may  seem  a  drawback. 

After  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  critical  tendency  of 
our  age,  in  which  Wagner  is  defended  against  the  charge 
of  being  a  poet  who  writes  on  critical  principles  and  with¬ 
out  spontaneity,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  opera  from 
its  origin,  the  dramatic  cantata,  to  its  present  form.  He 
points  out  the  ever-increasing  tendency  of  music  towards 
emotional  expression,  dwelling  on  the  influence  exerted  on 
it  by  the  poetical  motif  supplied  by  the  librettist,  as  shown 
in  Mozart’s  operas.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr 
Dannreuther  uses  “  opera  ”  always  in  the  technical  sense, 
signifying  a  dramatic  musical  work  composed  in  the  stereo¬ 
typed  shape,  and  does  not  apply  the  name  to  Wagner’s 
musical  drama,*^  The  various  experiments  tried  by  Weber, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  others,  to  infuse  some  vitality  into 
the  old  forms,  are  touched  upon,  and  from  their  failure  is 
deduced  the  conclusion  that  “  absolute  melody  and  dramatic 
expression,  which  shall  be  true  and  just  throughout,  are 
irreconcilable.”  This  head  of  the  argument  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  words  : — “  We  are  constrained  to  admit 
the  incapacitv  of  music  to  construct  the  drama  out  of  its 
own  means,  and  to  assert  that  music  should  forego  part^of 
its  pretensions,  and  in  case  of  dramatic  necessity,  merge  its 
individuality  in  the  great  end  of  all  the  arts  combined— 
the  drama.’* 


In  the  next  chapter  Mr  Dannreuther  pursues  a  parallel 
course  with  regard  to  dramatic  poetry.  Commencing  with 
the  time  of  the  renaissance^  he  shows  how  the  drama 
has  since  oscillated  between  the  classical  and  romantic 
schools.  Goethe,  after  trying  his  hand  on  both  styles, 
exercised  his  more  mature  genius  on  romances  and  the 
Second  Part  of  ‘  Faust,’  “  a  dramatic  poem,  not  fit  and  not 
intended  for  actual  performance.”  Later  dramatists  of  the 
highest  class  found  the  want  of  adequate  materials  for  the 
full  expression  of  their  poetic  conceptions  in  the  spoken 
drama,  and  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and  the  best  of 
our  own  dramatic  poets,  Swinburne  and  Browning,  find 
their  admirers  in  the  study,  and  not  in  the  theatre.  Our 
acting  plays  are  no  longer  poetical,  and  opera,  even  in  its 
present  artificial  and  ob^solete  guise,  so  far  outstrips  the 
drama  in  popularity,  that  the  influence  of  a  singer  on  the 
stage,  even  without  histrionic  talent,  is  a  common  cause  of 
complaint  with  actors.  The  lyrical  nature  of  the  Second 
Part  of  ‘Faust,*  which  may  be  taken  as  the  ripest  dramatic 
fruit  of  the  first  intellect  of  the  century,  is  operatic  in 
tendency,  and  conducts  the  poet  to  the  limits  of  his  art, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  music.^ 

Having  traced  the  two  threads  of  his  discourse  thus  far, 
Mr  Dannreuther  suggests  the  obvious  conclusion — unite 
music  and  drama  in  such  manner  that  each  may  gain  from 
the  other  that  assistance  of  which  it  has  shown  its  need. 
Let  poetry  supply  the  subject  and  control  the  shape,  music 
being  utilised  as  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  form  of 
expression,  to  heighten  emotion  and  to  suggest  the  various 
subtle  mental  processes  that  underlie  all  action.  By  taking 
this  attitude,  neither  art  is  disgraced  nor  compelled  to 
renounce  an  end  within  its  scope.  Dramatic  poetry  has 
divorced  itself  from  music,  and  yet  in  its  highest  flights 
reached  a  position  where  music  alone  can  avail  to  fulfil  its 
aspirations ;  while  music,  deprived  of  its  poetical  helpmate, 
and  tired  of  the  lessons  and  pastimes  of  its  childhood,  seeks 
in  dreams  to  ’content  itself  with  the  phantom  of  its  lost 
companion.  Hence  arises  the  unsatisfactory  product  known 
as  programme -music,  where  music  endeavours,  unassisted, 
to  depict  incidents  which  should  be  tangibly  present. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Mr  Dannreuther’s  pamphlet 
are  occupied  with  discussions  on  the  practical  and  technical 
details  of  the  question,  and  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
dramatic  and  musical  form,  verse,  melody,  the  orchestra, 
vocalisation,  and  conducting.  A  short  memoir  of  Wagner, 
with  a  list  of  his  works,  completes  the  volume. 

Among  a  host  of  frivolous  and  unthinking  strictures  on 
the  main  proposition  above-mentioned,  one  objection  seems 
worth  serious  consideration.  It  is  said  that  each  art  has 
an  ideal  development  of  its  own,  and  neither  demands  nor 
suffers,  without  injury,  association  with  another  art. 
Musicians  point,  in  support  of  this  theory,  to  the  mass  of 
instrumental  compositions,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
which  are  undeniable,  and  the  poet  has  on  his  side  the 
whole  accumulation  of  dramatic  literature.  If  the  question 
lay  between  Wagner’s  musical  drama  and  opera  alone  this 
criticism  would  be  beside  the  mark,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  claim  put  forward  for  the  new  theory  requires  that  an 
answer  should  be  given.  This  fusion  of  the  two  arts  to 
one  end  is  asserted  to  give  to  each  its  highest  occupation. 
The  only  reply  possible  in  England  is  an  appeal  to  the  facts 
stated  above,  that,  in  their  most  advanced  stages,  dramatic 
poetry  and  music,  in  spite  of  having  started  in  opposite 
directions,  approach  and  call  for  each  other.  To  those, 
however,  who  have  heard  and  seen  one  of  Wagner’s  later 
operas  adequately  performed,  no  such  argument  is  needed 
to  convince  them  that,  however  great  may  be  the  effect  of 
either  element  when  isolated  from  the  other,  the  impression 
produced  by  their  combination  is  far  more  profound. 

We  have  in  the  briefest  manner  recapitulated  some 
of  the  heads  of  Mr  Dannreuther’s  arguments.  Of  the 
value  of  Wagner’s  poetry  and  music  we  have  said  nothing, 
for  their  intrinsic  worth  can  affect  the  truth  of  his  reasoning 
in  no  degree  whatever.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance, 
and  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  first  German 
critics ;  and  if  Mr  Dannreuther’s  pamphlet  succeeds  in 
exciting  interest  in  musical  progress  in  this  country  its 
benefit  will  be  certain,  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  upon 
the  questions  therein  discussed.  Y. 
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MB  BOYLE’S  CAMP  NOTES. 


Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sports  and  Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  Fred.  Boyle.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  is  a  less  pretentious  book  than  *  To  the  Cape  for 
Diamonds/  and  Mr  Boyle  appears  to  be  more  in  his  element 
in  writing  “  Camp  Notes  ”  and  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure”  than  when  telling  a  consecutive  narrative. 
The  book  before  us  is  full  of  animated  and  interesting 
stories,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  picked 
up  in  a  life  of  adventure  and  in  wild  company.  Some  of 
the  stories,  however,  are  sadly  disfigured  by  coarse 
American  phraseology,  which  the  author  says  he  has 
wished  to  preserve  so  far  as  propriety  would  admit ;  but  to 
have  dispensed  with  it  would,  we  think,  have  developed 
much  real  beauty  without  in  any  way  marring  the  fun. 

Fine  bold  hearts  are  some  of  his  comrades,  with  the  ring 
of  true  metal  about  them, — straightforward  and  as  honest 
(when  sober)  as  men  can  be  who  have  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  presence  of  their  foes. 

Happy  islanders  often  forget  that  other  countries  must 
have  their  frontiers,  and  that  sea  alone  can  put  a  space 
between  a  people  and  their  next-door  neighbours ;  and,  if 
these  happen  to  be  uncivilised  and  restless,  glorying  in  war 
and  plunder,  laws  which  suflBce  for  our  internal  manage¬ 
ment  are  of  little  avail  there.  This,  however,  is  no  excuse 
for  lawlessness  on  the  side  of  the  civilised  ;  law  and  order 
are  all  the  more  necessary,  but  the  action  must  be  more 
brisk. 

The  character  of  General  Walker  (the  filibuster)  is 
shown  by  our  author’s  companions  in  a  far  more  favour¬ 
able  light  than  many  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  really  amiable,  well  intentioned, 
though  mistaken  man ;  and  it  is  not  to  our  credit  that  he 
was  given  over  to  the  Hondurans  (who  shot  him  the  next 
morning  without  trial)  by  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of- 
war.  If  that  oflBcer  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
involving  himself  so  far  as  to  see  fair  play,  he  had  no  right 
to  accept  General  Walker’s  surrender,  which  was  to  him 
alone. 

Mr  Boyle  makes  a  curious  and  characteristically  catego¬ 
rical  statement  regarding  the  progress  of  races ;  “  the 
Greasers  ”  (apparently  Mexicans  or  Spanish  Creoles)  “  fall 
deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarism,  for  it’s  a  race  that’s  j 
doomed,  and  a  blood  that  bears  a  curse  is  the  Spanish.”  | 
The  Indians  are  stated  to  be  getting  a  large  admixture  of  | 
white  blood,  owing  to  captured  women  and  children.  | 
And  “the  death-rate  among  the  Greasers  balances  the  ' 
increase  among  the  Indians.”  Again,  “Who’s  President  of  | 
Mexico  ?  Juarez,  a  pure-blooded  Indian  I  Who  was  Die-  | 
tator  of  Guatemala  till  his  death  last  year  ?  Raffael 
Carrera,  a  pure-blooded  Indian !  .  Who  is  the  Tiger  of  j 
Honduras  ?  Who  is  President  of  this  Republic  ?  Pure  j 
Indians  all  of  them  !  ”  I 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  Mr  Boyle’s  “  Notes  ”  is  a  i 
stirring  account  of  Rajah  Brooke’s  work  in  Borneo,  in  the  i 
suppression  of  pirates,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
and  wholesome  form  of  Government  in  those  once  lawless 
parts.  But  we  can  say  of  all  the  anecdotes  that  they  are 
thrilling  and  full  of  interest.  Two  descriptions  of  tropical 
forest  scenes  which  our  author  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  rough  companions  are  worth  quoting  : — 

Where  we  struck  it  first  on  our  retreat,  the  Serebpiqui  is  a  little 
tumbling  brook,  all  full  of  purple  stones,  an’  fringed  with  great 
leaves  an’  fern.  The  water  leaps  and  foams  through  the  bamboo 
thickets  an’  the  valleys,  so  that  its  spray  always  hangs  above  it 
like  the  spray  of  breakers  on  a  sand-bar.  Overhead  the  forest 
palms  join  their  shining  tops,  and  big  tree  ferns,  crowding  to  the 
brink,  shake  feathery  heads  all  day  long  to  the  quick  beat  of  the 
water.  The  shallow  banks  are  thick  with  flowers,  the  wet  moss 
sparkles  like  jewel  work,  scrub-palms  an*  climbing  vines  cover 
the  rocks  like  a  hanging  carpet. 

*  ♦  ♦  4>  *  m 

It  were  a  lovely  scene  around.  The  day  was  just  at  noon,  an’ 
the  straight  sun  rays  shook  down  through  the  leaves  an’  lit  them 
up  like  gold.  The  flowers  was  out,  such  as  could  grow  in  that 
green  twilight,  fox-gloves,  an’  orchids,  an’  such  ;  but  the  ferns  an’ 
the  shrubs  were  more  beautiful  than  flowers.  There  was  a  tall 
tree  fern  over  against  me  crowned  with  feathery  leaves  that  shone 
transparent  as  green  glass.  On  the  other  side  was  a  wild  banana, 
bearing  a  crimson  mop  of  flowers.  The  climbing  moss  fell  as  a 
pale  waterfall  from  the  tree-tops,  an’  the  long  lianas  hung  down 
likp  brown  cords.  One  of  them  dropped  down  just  above  my 


head  naked  an’  leafless,  but  at  the  tip  of  it  glittered  a  crimson 
flower,  like  a  jewel  hanging  from  the  sky.  The  air  was  so  hot, 
an’  green,  an’  still,  except  for  a  faint  quiver  which  from  time  to 
time  ran  through  the  forest,  that  one  might  have  thought  the 
world  was  dead  an’  buried  in  those  piles  of  leaves. 

We  rose,  so  vivid  was  the  picture,  to  take  off  our  coat 
and  open  all  the  windows,  but  it  flashed  upon  us  that  it 
was  a  drear  November  night  in  England,  and — we  poked 
the  fire  instead. 

The  book  contains  the  cream  of  sport  and  stem  adven¬ 
ture,  softened  with  pleasing  touches  and  sound  information, 
all,  as  a  rule,  happily  told.  J.  G. 


CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

New  Christmas  Boohs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons, 

The  firm  of  Messrs  Routledge  is  foremost  among  the 
numerous  publishers  who  year  by  year  supply  our  children 
with  newly  devised  illustrations  of  the  never-dying  tales, 
that  seem  but  to  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life  as  generation 
after  generation  springs  up  to  enjoy  them.  The  rhymes 
that  tell  the  tale  of  the  alphabetical  “Apple  Pie,”  “Old 
Mother  Hubbard,”  or  the  still  more  juvenile  one  of  “The 
Little  Pig  that  went  to  Market,”  never  wax  old,  and  here 
we  find  them  in  various  guises  and  at  various  prices,  from 
the  penny  book  with  eight  coloured  illustrations  to  the 
quarto  toy  book  mounted  on  linen  at  two  shillings.  It  is 
curious  also  to  note  how  the  dear  old  tales  of  “  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,”  “  The  Three  Bears,”  “  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,”  or  the  “Fair  One  with  the  Golden  Locks,”  more 
than  hold  their  own  against  all  the  new  comers,  no  matter 
how  ingeniously  these  may  have  been  devised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  As  each  successive  writer  comes  round  new  tales 
are  offered  to  our  youngsters,  but  they  invariably  prove 
ephemeral,  and  the  publishers  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
old-fashioned  favourites.  “  The  Dog’s  Dinner  Party,”  or 
“  Duck  and  the  Ducklings,”  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
and  are  illustrated  with  much  skill  and  humour ;  but  they 
live  at  the  most  an  existence  of  only  two  or  three  years 
and  then  drop  off  into  obscurity.  We  have  strong  doubts 
if  there  is  a  single  nursery  rhyme  or  tale,  invented  during 
the  present  century,  that  publishers  find  it  worth  while  to 
continue  reproducing  Christmas  after  Christmas.  Certainly 
“  Alice  in  Wonderland  ”  and  the  companion  volume  have 
won  a  name  and  a  reputation  that  will  apparently  live  fof 
the  delectation  of  our  great  grandchildren,  but  then  they 
do  not  come  under  the  category  of  “  Picture  Books  ”  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

An  entirely  new  twopenny  series  has  now  been  issued  by 
Messrs  Routledge,  each  book  of  which  contains  four  coloured 
plates  by  Leighton  Brothers,  and  six  pages  of  letterpress 
in  a  stiff  cover.  This  series  contains  almost  all  the  old 
favourites,  and  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  surpassing  rela¬ 
tively  the  cheapness  of  the  penny  series. 

Of  the  larger  toy  books  that  are  new  to  us  this  year, 
special  attention  may  be  called  to  “  The  Pet  Lamb.”  The 
words  are  the  well-known  ones  of  Wordsworth 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to  blink,  &c. 

The  words  of  the  ballad  are  given  in  extenso,  and  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  six  full-page  plates.  The  colours  are  not  quite 
so  bright  and  gaudy  as  some  of  those  on  which  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  eyes  are  wont  to  feast ;  but  this  is  no  demerit,  and 
we  fancy *that  the  quiet  little  girl,  or  child  of  retiring  habits, 
used  to  take  its  pleasures  in  solitude,  will  have  a  keen  de¬ 
light  in  the  musings  of  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite  over  her 
much-loved  lamb.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  give  the  whole  of 
the  ballad ;  several  of  the  stanzas  are  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  average  child  into  whose  hands  it  is  likely 
to  fall,  but  it  may  awaken  healthy  reflection  in  some  of  older 
years  or  older  spirit,  and  we  thank  Messrs  Routledge  for 
introducing  Wordsworth  to  our  children’s  notice  in  such  an 
attractive  form.  Perhaps,  in  after  years,  the  memory  of 
this  toy  book  of  their  nursery  may  waken  a  desire  for  fur¬ 
ther  knowledge  of  “  the  mountain  poet.” 

Of  ‘  Walter  Crane’s  New  Toy  Books ’it  is  diflScult  to 
speak  too  highly.  This  is  a  new  series  of  sixpenny  books 
illustrated  on  a  principle  completely  different  to  any  of  the 
hitherto  popularised  forms  of  art  in  the  nursery.  They 
must  be  studied  to  be  appreciated.  The  plates,  in  most 
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instances,  are  simply  delightful  in  their  grim  humour,  minates  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book.  But  it  re- 

startling  reality,  and  qlever  grouping;  we  keep  turning  to  quires  a  subtler  pen  than  Mrs  Parr  at  present  wields 

them  again  and  again,  and  each  time  find  a  new  detail  that  to  explain  to  our  complete  satisfaction  his  undercurrent 
had  escaped  us.  Every  line  has  its  meaning.  The  students  of  affection  for  Hero  which  survives  all  his  other  moods, 

or  followers  of  certain  schools  of  painting  might  object.  We  are  told  that  it  is  there ;  but  we  find  it  hard  to  under- 

with  a  learned  flow  of  technicalities,  to  possible  outrages  stand.  Mrs  Prescott,  whose  sins  are  for  her  son’s  sake,  is 
on  imaginary  canons  of  art ;  but  these  pictures  are,  to  our  of  an  ordinary  type,  scarcely  redeemed  by  Mrs  Parr  from 
mind,  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  be  laid  before  a  conventionality.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Carthew  and 
child,  and  devised  after  a  manner  that  is  likely  to  develope  his  daughter  give  us  more  genuine  pleasure  than  a  whole 
the  embryo  artist  of  the  nursery.  The  plate  in  which  troop  of  the  stalking  horses  of  modem  fiction.  In  depicting 
Morgiana,  in  th®  story  of  the  ‘Forty  Thieves,’  is  pouring  life  at  Mallett,— a  West  country  village,  apparently  in  the 
the  boiling  oil  into  the  jars  containing  the  robbers,  is  a  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth, — and  Hero  and  her  father  as 
fine  piece  of  drawing,  and  some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  life  and  soul  of  it,  Mrs  Parr  has  evidently  a  congenial 
‘  Cinderella  ’  are  very  charming ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  pre-  theme.  She  warms  to  the  work  and  compels  her  readers 
fer  the  plates  of  the  “Three  Bears,”  which  are  graceful  and  to  join  Joe  Bunce,  and  Jim,  and  Betsy,  and  the  whole  con- 
deliciously  humorous  throughout.  In  the  last  book,  however,  gregation  of  Malletters  in  an  unbounded  worship  of  the 
there  are  certain  signs  of  hasty  execution,  which  somewhat  daughter  of  the  village. 

spoil  the  effect.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Great  Bear  is  Perhaps  not  the  least  attractive  thread  of  the  story  is 
represented  gazing  at  his  arm-chair,  in  which  Silverlocks  supplied  by  Katherine  Labouchere.  Her  early  engagement 
had  been  sitting,  with  a  very  puzzled  countenance,  and  no  to  her  cousin,  Stephen  Prescott,  broken  off  by  a  prudent 
wonder,  for  embroidered  on  the  back  of  the  chair  are  marriage  from  which  Mr  Labouchere ’s  death  soon  released 
the  family  arms,  argent^  on  a  bend  sahle^  a  ragged  her, — a  young,  rich,  and  handsome  widow,  form  the  prelude 
staff  argenty  supported  by  two  bears  rampant,  but  beiow  to  the  narrative  ;  and  her  after  relations  to  the  Prescotts, 
it  are  the  words  “  Ursa  Major,”  spelt  backwards,  with  mother  and  son,  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
all  the  letters  reversed.  Perhaps,  however,  the  expression  striking  evidence  of  Mrs  Parr’s  power  of  interweaving  the 
of  wonder  and  annoyance,  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  events  of  her  story  in  their  most  striking  order.  One  more 
the  Great  Bear,  is  intended  to  express  his  annoyance  at  this  proof  that  Mrs  Parr  has  formed  a  conception  of  fiction  very 
gross  piece  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  embroiderer !  superior  to  the  prevalent  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  conclu- 
Had  this  been  “  Through  the  Looking-Glass  ”  it  would  sion  of  ‘  The  Prescotts  of  Pamphillon.’  The  position  of 
have  been  all  right  enough,  but  “  Ursa  Major  ”  is  also  the  characters  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  may  be  thus  briefly 
inscribed  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  porridge  pot  in  the  described.  The  principal  figures  who  have  enlisted  the 
same  picture.  In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  timely  chief  attention  obtain  their  happiness  ;  but  the  rest  have  a 
addition  to  nursery  literature,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  darker  prospect.  The  villagers  of  Mallett  look  forward  to  an 
these  separate  toy-books  are  also  to  be  procured  handsomely  unpopular  squire,  and  except  in  the  case  of  Betsy,  whoso 
put  together  in  a  cloth  cover.  A  better  picture-book  for  a  twenty-years-delayed  *  marriage  appears  imminent,  and 
child  could  hardly  be  imagined,  than  the  five-shilling  copy  Captain  Carthew,  the  future  is  as  sober  as  it  usually  b 
of  the  whole  of  Walter  Crane’s  Toy-Books,  with  no  less  found  to  be  in  real  life. 

than  sixty-four  plates  in  the  style  to  which  we  have  just  One  more  feature  of  Mrs  Parr’s  fiction  must  not  be  for- 
been  alluding.  No  one  can  be  disappointed  with  them,  gotten — her  intimate  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  village 
unless  it  is  the  typical  mistress  who  allows  no  followers,  lif®*  The  Malletters  are  a  good  sterling  folk  whom  it  is  a 


and  she  could  tear  out  the  picture  of 

Thirteen,  Fourteen, 

The  maids  are  courting, 

in  which  the  housemaid  is  depicted  as  flirting  with  the 
butcher’s  man,  whilst  the  cook  is  smiling  on  a  grenadier  I 

J.  C.  C. 


THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

The  Prescotts  of  Pamphillon.  By  Mrs  Parr.  Volumes. 

Isbister. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  Mrs  Parr’s  sound  and  healthy 


pleasure  to  know,  with  a  quaintness  and  honesty  of  speech 
and  character  which  Mrs  Parr  renders  in  a  way  that  will 
gain  her  many  readers  for  whom  this  peculiar  class  of 
portraiture  has  special  charms.  On  Betsy  Mrs  Parr  has 
lavished  her  special  care : — 

Betsy,  in  common  with  some  of  the  Ebenezer  brethren,  rejoiced 
in  haring  had  a  call ;  one  of  the  privileges  of  which  was,  that  it 
enabled  her  to  congratulate  herself  securely  that  she  was  not  like 
other  men,  “more  partickelary  they  Buncos ;  ”  for  Joe’s  family 
were  not  shining  lights  in  the  village,  and  it  soothed  her  immensely 
to  listen  to  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  yawning  pit  and  the 
gnawing  worm— the  certain  doom  of  such  reprobates  as  laughed 
at  Mr  Pethewick  as  a  ranter,  aud  called  bis  followers  “  blue  lights.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  passage — perhaps 


story  divorced  from  the  engravings  that  accompanied  it  in  •  i  i  j  n.  4  xc  r>  «i  ....Ja 

j  iir  1  Ti.  •  r  4i  n  4  4.  a  1  rather  an  isolated  specimen — that  Mrs  Parr  exalts  church 

Good  Words.  It  is  so  perfectly  well  able  to  stand  alone  ...  c  1  u  •  •  4  .-44..  4U..  Me 

•41.  1  Ml  4  4.  ^r4i,  1  ui  1  J  4  1  at  the  expense  of  chapel.  Her  aim  is  to  paint  to  the  life 

without  any  illustrations  of  the  severely  black  and  scratchy  ,,  ,  ^  4U  4  4 

,  ^  ,  ...  .  41,  4  114^  the  rough  earnest  nature  that  possesses  remote  villagers  and 

order  that  eometime  adorn  that  magazine  that  Mm  Parr  „preeeion  in  outspoken  worship  of  what  is  good  and 

must  we  imagine,  hail  the  emancipation  of  her  ofifspnng  ^^ye  in  such  women  m  Hero  and  such  men  as  Captain 
from  the  gloomy  thraldom  of  the  engraver  with  consider-  g.^  ^  H  p 

able  glee.  Hers  is  a  case  for  sympathy  from  Mr  Charles  ^ 

Eeade,  and  perhaps  on  some  future  occasion  Mrs  Parr  herself  - 

may  hold  a  sufficiently  independent  position  to  decline  the  -Drinira  nir  thi;'  wrpv 

doubtful  help  of  the  pencil.  ‘  The  Prescotts  of  Pamphillon  ’  BOOKS  Oh  THE  E  . 

is  a  story  full  of  life  and  manner  and  action,  with  one  per-  PP-  !••) 

vading  fault,  that  of  a  certain  family  likeness  •  among  the  3^n„ett.  TbomM.-A  riea  for  Secular  Education.  (8vo,  pp.  38,  6d.> 


actors,  co-existing  with  marked  diversity  of  character.  Of  Trubner. 

'  A-  -A  T4  linL--  i>  ifl  fpiYinprprl  Buod.  J.  W.  Wlllls.-Local  Taxation.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Unlvcr- 

real  individuality  there  is  no  lack ,  but  it  is  temperea  College,  London.  (8vo,  pp.  w,  u.)  Longmana. 

by  an  uniformity  of  hue,  as  if  the  author  was  watching  freeman.  Edward  a. -Comparative  I’olltlca.  six  Lecture*  read  before  the 

her  group  of  figures  through  a  coloured  pane.  This  fault  PP.' 

is  due  partly  though  not  entirely,  to  the  even  flow  of  the  Macmillan. 

narrative,  which  is  very  fatal  to  superficial  distinctions  of 

character.  Where  nothing  sensational,  in  the  accepted  Hau. 

sense  of  the  word,  occurs,  there  is  little  chance  for  marked  J^n^-An  An.w.r^m  ««  Doctria.  ot  nomssut. 

individuality  of  action.  We  think,  however,  that  Mrs  Parr  ^  K.-Pet ;  or.  Pastime*  and  Penaitie*.  with  Fifty  iiiua- 

might  have  represented  several  of  her  personages  with  more  tration*  by  M.  E.  UaweU.  iCrowu  svo,  pp.  an.  5*.)  i*bi»ter. 
force  had  she  made  of  them  more  careful  separate  studies.  How^rn^^vmiam -Tb. 

Leo,  for  instance,  handsome,  selfish,  and  thoroughly  weak-  ^Irwan,  Captain  M.  W.— La  Compagnie  IrlandaUe.  KemlnUceuce*  of  the 
minded,  with  undecided  grumbling  views  of  life  and  of  The 

his  place  in  the  world,  inspires  us  naturally  with  a  FoumUtion*  of  a^Creed.  in  Two  Volume*.  Vol.  1.  Civo,  pp.  xiU., 

sense  of  his  meanness  and  utter  unworthiness,  which  cul-  472, 12a.)  Trubner. 
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Liriiu;  Voice*.  Selections  chiefly  from  Recent  Poetry.  With  a  Pref^e  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (Crovrn  8vo,  pp.  xiii.,  546, 
4*.  6d.)  Isbister. 

Logan.  William.— The  Early  Heroes  of  the  Temperance  Reformation- 
(Fcap.  8VO,  pp.  249.)  Houlston. 

Mason,  James. — The  Old  Fairy  Tales.  (Small  4to,  pp.  160,  2s.  6d.)  Cassell. 
Meldola,  Raphael — Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Murby’s  Science 
and  Art  uepartment.  (Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  187,  Is.)  Murby. 

Milner,  Edith.— Fitful  Gleams  from  Fancy  Land.  (Small  4to,  pp.  175.) 
Houlston. 

Nodal,  J.  H.— The  Dialect  and  Archaisms  of  Lancashire.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
24,  6d  )  Slanchester,  Ireland. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine,  The.— From  June,  1828,  to  June.  183.3.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  429,  436,  28*.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Pearson.  Emma  M. — One  Love  in  a  Life.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  325,  302,  325,  31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Popular  Objections  to  Revealed  Truth.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xix,  345.) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Rho<les,  .Tohn  G.— Four  I^ssays  on  Subjects  comprised  in  the  Science  of 
Political  Economy.  (8vo,  pp.  iv.,  73,  Is.)  Longmans. 

Sectarian  Strategy.  (8vo,  pp.  40,  Is.)  Kidgway. 

Simpson,  M.  C.  M. — A  Long  Summer's  Day.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  .318,  287.  218.)  Smith  and  Elder. 

Stretton.  Hesba.— Lost  Gip.  Illustrated  Edition.  (Small  4to,  pp.  154, 
2s.  od  )  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Stretton,  Hesba.— The  King's  Servants.  (Small  4to,  pp.  200,  Is.  6d.)  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Waring,  J.  B.— A  Record  of  Thoughts  on  Religious,  Political,  Social,  and 
Personal  Subjects  from  1843  to  1873.  To  which  is  .'idded  *  The  Story 
of  the  King's  Son.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  448,  444.) 
Trlibner. 

Weber,  Dr  Albrecht.— On  the  RamSyana.  Translated  by  Rev.  D,  C.  Boyd*  ] 
(Fcap,  8vo,  pp.  130.)  Triibner.  I 

Mr  Freeman’s  Comparative  Politics  is  noticed  in  another 
column. 

The  first  volume  of  the  First  Series  of  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes’s 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  reaches  us  this  week.  Mr 
Lewes  describes  in  his  preface  the  growth  of  this  First 
Series  from  its  primary  conception  as  an  introductory 
chapter  to  clear  the  path  of  metaphysical  obstacles  that 
obscured  the  groundwork  of  Psychology.  The  introductory 
chapter  has  grown  into  a  systematic  two-volume  work  on 
“  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed,”  and  is  composed  of  many 
sections  written  at  intervals  since  1836,  when  Mr  Lewes 
first  planned  a  treatise  on  “  The  Philosophy  of  Mind.”  Mr 
Lewes’s  position  is  thus  clearly  expressed  in  the  preface  : — 

I  cannot  agree  that  Philosophy  gains  any  refuge  from  difficul¬ 
ties  by  invoking  the  Unknowable,  this  admission  is  transcendental, 
and  leaves  all  the  purposes  of  Philosophy  unaffected.  Deeply  as 
we  may  feel  the  mystery  of  this  universe  and  the  limitations  of 
our  faculties,  the  Foundations  of  a  Creed  can  only  rest  upon  the 
known  and  the  knowable. 

The  second  volume  of  “  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed  ”  “  is 
now  under  final  revision.” 

Mr  Rhodes’s  Foitr  Essays  on  Political  Economy  relate 
two  to  Labour,  one  to  Taxation,  and  one  to  the  Nationa¬ 
lisation  of  the  Land.  As  papers  “  read  before  a  literary 
society  ”  they  possess  an  unusual  degree  of  merit ;  but  Mr 
Rhodes  is  stronger  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas  than 
in  the  production  of  new  arguments.  The  two  Essays  on 
Labour  are  the  best  worth  reading,  though  some  of  the 
definitions  are  faulty. 

A  Lecture  by  Professor  Willis  Bund  on  Local  Taxation 
is  published,  With  a  table  comparing  the  Poor  Rates  both 
as  levied  and  expended,  with  the  price  of  wheat  from  1815 
to  1870. 

A  Record  of  Thoughts  is  another  strangely  amorphous 
book  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  ‘  My  Artistic  Life.’  In 
the  preface  Mr  Waring  says  that  it  was  his  original  inten¬ 
tion  “  to  trace  out  the  progress  of  a  human  soul  in  its 
course  through  life  in  respect  of  its  religious  development,” 
but  that  as  the  “  troubles  and  sufferings  of  his  spiritual 
life  involved  confidences  of  the  most  delicate  and  painful 
nature,”  he  has  so  far  amended  his  project  as  to  avoid  the 
express  narration  of  these  “  troubles  and  sufferings.”  We 
regret  this  decision,  unavoidable  though  it  may  have  been, 
for,  under  the  present  arrangement,  the  notes  numbered 
from  1  to  1,069  are  arranged  only  under  dates  varying 
from  1843  to  1873.  As  we  remarked  in  commenting  on 
‘My  Artistic  Life,*  there  may  be  jewels  hidden  in  this 
heap,  but  they  are  very  hard  to  find.  Not  the  least  eccen¬ 
tric  portion  of  the  preface  is  Mr  Waring’s  claim  to  inspira¬ 
tion  on  certain  subjects.  In  writing  certain  portions  of  a 
former  work,  ‘  The  Universal  Church,*  says  Mr  Waring, 

”  my  pen  seemed  to  me  to  be  guided  by  a  higher  power,  and 
the  holy  indignation  which  at  times  filled  my  soul  appeared 
as  if  it  were  breathed  into  me  by  an  influence  I  could  not 
resist,  and  which  overwhelmed  my  whole  being.”  Note 


221  in  the  present  work,  “  On  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852  ” 
was,  we  are  told,  thus  inspired. 

The  Religmi  of  Rome  is  an  attack  on  the  political  and 
religious  supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  “by  a  Roman”  in  the  course  of  1871-2. 
Allowance  should  of  course  be  made  for  a  percentage  of 
exaggeration,  but  the  book  remains  an  exhaustive  and 
telling  indictment  against  the  whole  pontifical  system,  past 
and  present.  It  is  translated  by  William  Howitt. 

A  new  series  of  the  Christian  Evidences  Society’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  in  the  New  Hall  of  Science,  is  entitled 
Popular  Objections  to  Revealed  Truth.  A  short  discussion 
followed  the  delivery  of  each  lecture,  to  which  some  allusion 
is  made  in  the  text.  The  first  lecture  is  on  “  Secularism  and 
Atheism,”  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Harrison,  and  the  series  also  con¬ 
tains  Dr  Gladstone’s  “Miracles  as  Credentials  of  Revela¬ 
tion.’* 

Seven  tracts,  with  a  full  “  index  of  matters  discussed,” 
constitute  Dr  Harrison’s  Answer  to  the  Eucharistic  Boo. 
trine  of  Romanists  and  Ritualists. 

Sportsmen  will  thank  Mr  King  for  republishing,  in  two 
volumes.  The  Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  1828,  throughout  the  five  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  1833.  As  an  Oriental  copy  of  ‘Bailey’  and  the 
‘  Racing  Calendar  ’  it  is  a  typical  production,  and  is 
certainly  much  more  lively  than  any  similar  periodical  of 
English  origin. 

The  Primate’s  preface  to  Living  Voices  contains  nothing 
but  the  compiler’s  thanks  to  the  various  poets  who  have 
allowed  selections  from  their  works  to  appear  in  this 
volume — thanks  which  the  compiler  might  just  as  weH 
have  expressed  with  his  (or  her)  own  pen.  The  collection 
is  a  good  one,  and  would  have  been  equally  welcome,* 
to  us  at  least,  without  the  hall-mark  of  orthodoxy. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  volume  of  poetry  containing 
so  large  a  number  of  popular  favourites,  and  published 
in  so  cheap  and*  handy  a  form.  We  also  find  in  it  a 
few  less  known  selections  from  volumes  of  recent  poetry, — 
including  in  the  term  “recent,”  W.  S.  Landor,  Leigh 
Hunt,  F.  Bremer,  Uhland,  and  Heine. 

The  frontispiece  of  Mr  Haweis’s  new  volume  (not  by  any 
means  the  best  illustration  in  the  book,  by  the  bye)  depicts 
a  little  girl  in  a  gauzy  evening  costume  crowned  with  a 
most  rebellious  head  of  hair ;  and  the  book  is  called  Pet : 
or^  Pastimes  and  Penalties.  The  engravings  form  not  the 
least  attractive  portion  of  ‘  Pet,’  which  will  be,  we  antici¬ 
pate,  most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  young  people  whose 
amusements  and  disasters  it  describes. 

Fitful  Gleams  from  Fancy-land  and  The  Old  Fairy 
Tales  (the  latter  with  admirably  executed  pre-Raphaelite 
engravings)  appeal  to  the  same  audience,  as  do  also  the 
reprints  of  Hesba  Stretton’s  more  serious  stories,  The  King's 
Servants  and  Lost  Gip  (the  latter,  a  new  edition  with 
illustrations). 

A  report  of  the  Glossary  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  on  The  Dialect  and  Archaisms  of  Lancashire, 
and  Dr  Weber’s  article  on  The  Rdmdyana,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Indian  Antiquary,’  are  pamphlets  of  a  philological 
interest. 

Under  the  title  of  Sectarian  Strategy  is  published  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Education,  addressed  “  to  a  member 
of  the  Government  ”  just  before  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Forster’s  Bill.  The  writer  has  a  decided  claim  to  attention, 
for  he  foresaw  what  the  Education  League  as  a  body  did 
not  foresee — the  religious  diflSculty. 

A  Plea  for  Secular  Education  is  the  more  valuable  as 
coming  from  a  Scotchman  and  demonstrating  the  utter 
insuflBciency  of  the  new  educational  system  as  applied  to 
Scotland. 

We  have  also  received  La  Compagnie  Irlamlaise,  by 
Captain  Kirwan,  late  Captain  commanding  the  Irish  Legion 
in  the  war. of  1870-1,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  who  fell  in  that  campaign ;  The  Early  Heroes 
of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  who  hailed  principally 
from  Scotland;  The  Belgravia  Annual;  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  of  Murby’s  Science  and  Art  Text-books. 
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THE  THEATRES  At  the  Holborn  Felicien  Mallefille’a  comedy  “  Les 

So  sang  Chaucer  nearly  five  centuries  ago,  and  subsequent  duced  “La  Joie  de  la  Maison,”  the  original  of  the  popular 
generations  have  not  attempted  to  refute  his  assertion.  In  •  English  comedietta,  “  The  Little  Treasure.”  The  young  lady 
these  modern  days,  indeed,  we  are  not  only  ready  to  admit  ^  whom  the  title  of  the  piece  applies  was,  in  this  instance, 
the  disappearance  of  such  patience  from  the  earth,  but  ^P^^^nted  by  Mile  Dolly,  who  made  a  promising  first  appear- 
are  prepare<l  to  deny  that  it  ever  existed,  and  our  latest  version  ^*^ce  in  the  part.  As  a  lever  du  rideau.  “  Les  Curieuses,”  a  verv 


of  the  story  introduces  us  to  a  Griselda  who  has  her  “  little 
tempers,”  under  the  influence  of  which  she  exhibits  a  re¬ 
markable  directness  and  felicity  of  ^expres8ion.  Chaucer, 
while  warning,  it  is  true,  all  husbands  against  a  fruitless 
search  after  living  copies  of  his  heroine,  at  least  gave  her 
story  in  its  entirety,  without  modifying  its  essential  cha- 


amusing  trifle,  in  one  act,  was  most  humorously  played  by 
Mmes  Wilhem  and  Maria  Duplessy,  and  M.  Bilhaut.  The 
plot  is  of  the  nature  we  designate  improper,  and  yet  which  we 
nev’er  touchy  without  rather  insisting  upon  its  impropriety. 
Act^  as  it  is  at  the  Holborn,  however,  all  disagreeable  sug¬ 
gestion  is  avoided,  aud  laughter  is  excited  by  the  various 


racter  ;  but  to  Miss  Braddon  the  spectacle  of  so  much  abject  difficulties  encountered  by  two  ladies  in  satisfying  their 

submissiveness  on  one  side,  and  wanton  cruelty  on  the  other,  curiosity  as  to  the  inanuers  and  customs  of  the  demi-monde. 
seems  neither  edifying,  dramatic,  nor  true  to  nature.  In  Last  night  the  Palais  Royal  farce,  “Celimaire  le  bien-aime” 
order,  therefore,  to  bring  her  subiect  within  the  narrow  limits  brought  those  admirable  comedians  MM.  Didier  and  Schey 

once  more  together.  The  performances  commenced  with 
repetition  of  “  Les  Curieuses.”  F.  J. 


order,  therefore,  to  bring  her  subject  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  everyday  probability,  and  to  give  it  dramatic  in^rest,  the 
authoress  of  the  drama  “Griselda,”  lately  product  at  the 
Princess’s,  invents  a  wicked  cousin,  one  Cosmo,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  various  trials  of  Griselda’s  patience  are  under¬ 
taken  ;  showing  clearly  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  scapegoat  for  her  husband’s  sins,  there  would  have  been 
but  small  chance  of  a  final  reconciliation.  It  camiot  be  said  that 
success  has  attended  Miss  Brad  don’s  efforts  in  either  direction. 
The  story,  as  now  presented,  is  weaker  in  dramatic  elements 
than  in  its  original  form,  while  the  commonplace  heroine 
lacks  the  very  qualities  that  have  made  her  name  famous. 
The  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  chief  personages  of  the 
drama  have  been  subjected  is  characteristic  of  our  time,  and 
may  be  frequently  applied  beneficially  to  obscure  historical 
problems.  Legendary  lore  ill  bears  such  a  a  process,  how¬ 
ever,  aud,  when  the  world  has  admitted  the  validity  and 
truth  of  certain  springs  of  action,  it  is  a  dangerous  Uisk  to 
attempt  to  alter  them.  We  class  this  narrative  among 
legends,  as,  although  Griselda  is  reported  to  have  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  accident  of  her  historical 
existence  is  of  small  importance  compared  to  the  universal 
acceptance  of  her  story.  Miss  Braddon  has  approached 
the  subject  with  a  certain  mathematical  deliberation,  and, 
missing  its  vital  essence,  she  has  given  to  the  world  a 
lifeless  combination  of  incidents  in  lieu  of  a  lovely  tale  that 
has  stimulated  poetical  creation  in  every  civilised  country. 
The  whitewashed  Gualtiero  behaves  now  in  a  less  account¬ 
able  manner  than  before,  and  in  losing  consistency  loses  also 
dramatic  importance.  His  wantonly  persistent  persecution  , 
of  his  wife  was  the  natural  product  of  such  companionship 
on  a  weak  aud  wayward  but  not  essentially  cruel  nature, 
and  the  struggle  between  loving  submission  and  loving, 
though  wanton,  tyranny,  ’ending  with  the  triumph  of  the 
former,  is  not  wanting  in  elements  of  a  truly  dramatic  kind. 

With  characters  so  colourless  as  those  depicted  by  Miss 
Braddon,  not  much  could  be  done  by  the  actors,  and  it  is  no 
reproach  to  Mrs  Rousby  and  Mr  W.  Rignold  that  they  failed 
to  endow  them  with  much  interest.  The  part  of  wicketl 
Cosmo  was  carefully  played  by  Mr  Rousby,  who  acted  through¬ 
out  with  neatness  and  finish,  and  in  some  places  gave  signs  of 
more  power  than  he  has  yet  shown.  His  method  is  conven¬ 
tional,  and  would  be  much  improved  by  a  study  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  some  other  school  than  that  of  modern  English  tragedy¬ 
acting. 

The  whole  of  the  play  is  written  in  blank  verse,  a  form 
which  often  calls  attention  to  the  meagreness  of  the  thought 
In  the  closing  scene  Miss  Braddon  has  some  really  good 
writing,  and  here  she  has  made  good  use  of  the  newly-invented 
character,  Cosmo.  The  tableau  is  very  gorgeous  and  brings 
down  the  curtain  with  an  effect  that  atones  for  much  of  the 
tediousness  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  piece. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  Miss  Litton  has  supplemented  the 
comedy  “  At  Home  ”  with  a  very  humorous  afterpiece  by 
Mr  Latour  Tomline,  entitled  “A  Wedding  March.”  The 
incidents  of  this  “eccentricity”  are  taken  from  the  Palais 
Royal  farce,  “Le  Chapeau  de  Faille  d’ltalie,”  in  which 
M.  Ravel  appeared  some  years  ago  at  St  James’s  Theatre. 
The  wild  absurdity  of  the  events  is  brought  out  and  made 
irresistibly  ludicrous  by  the  serious  acting  of  most  of  the 


runs,  and  it  is  a  special  virtue  of  the  play  that  they  are  more 
efiective  on  the  stage  than  description  could  render  them. 
The  vision  of  the  bridegroom  flying  before  the  eight  cab-fuls 
of  wedding  guests  in  search  of  a  straw  hat,  and  the  mistake, 
entanglements  and  perplexities  of  all  concerned,  form  a  series 
of  pictures  which  bewilder  the  mind  of  the^spectator  at  the 
same  time  that  their  sequence  appears  to  him  in  harmony  with 
some  natural  law. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  16th,  a  lecture  was  delivered  at  St  George’s 
Hall,  by  Charles  J.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  lecturer  at  King’s  College,  Ev. 
Cl.  Dept.  London,  on  “  The  Religion  and  Morality  of  Shakespeare’s 
Works.”  The  lecturer  stated  that  if  any  Englishman  were  asked  who 
was  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  adorned  this  country’s  literature, 
he  would  answer — Milton  or  Shakespeare.  Two  great  minds 
indeed,  enriched  with  the  highest  powers  of  that  creative  faculty 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  poet’s  nature,  but  very  different 
in  their  nature  and  attributes.  Milton’s  poetry  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  some  Alpine  range  on  the  heights  of  which  we  seem 
to  have  left  altogether  the  regions  of  life,  as  we  stand  amid  the 
vast  plateaux  of  snow  and  ice,  in  their  dark  and  solemn  sublimity. 
Such  a  scene  seems  no  inapt  type  of  Milton’s  genius,  and  of  the 
visions  of  grandeur  and  awe  through  which  he  bodies  forth  regions 
peopled  by  malignant  and  supernatural  beings  ;  realms  of  celestial 
happiness  tenanted  by  angels,  over  whom  reigns  the  Eternal 
Father  ;  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  of  the  human  race. 
These  are  the  very  elements  of  sublimity,  and  may  we  well  compare 
Milton  in  the  loftiness  of  his  range  to  the  sky-aspiring  monarch 
of  the  mountain. 

But  the  analogy  holds  still  farther.  The  mountain  has  its 
attendant  shadow,  and  the  higher  the  mountain  the  further  the 
shadows  extend.  With  all  admiration  for  Milton’s  genius,  and 
veneration  for  his  character,  a  shadowbas  yet  been  cast  by  the  verv 
altitude  of  these  over  much  of  the  theological  thought  of  England, 
which  has  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  begun  to  fade  before 
the  advancing  light  of  a  cultured  reason,  which  is  surely  man’s 
noblest  prerogative,  given  him  by  his  Creator  to  be  rightly  used  to 
discover  all  the  wise  laws  by  which  He  rules,  and  which  light  man 
ought  not  to  put  aside  to  bow  in  slavish  submission  to  any  un¬ 
reasonable  dogma,  however  venerable  for  antiquity,  or  sanctioned 
by  an  authoritative  name. 

To  take  one  instance  only  of  this  shadow  cast  by  Milton  over 
popular  theology,  is  not  the  idea  of  the  embodiment  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  evil  in  a  serpent  form  to  tempt  Eve  owing  rather  to  Milton 
than  to  anything  found  in  Hebrew  Scripture  ? 

But  to  turn  to  that  poet  who  is  essentially  the  poet,  not  of  an 
age,  but  of  all  Time-:— Shakespeare.  If  Milton  be  compared  to  an 
Alpine  mountain,  Shakespeare  may  be  likened  to  a  river,  which 
rising  in  scarely  noticeable  streams,  flows  majestically  on,  deep¬ 
ening  and  widening,  as  it  flows  by  vineyards,  rocks,  castles,  cities, 
ravines,  and  villages,  bearing  to  all  these  varied  scenes  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  commerce,  till  its  magnificent  course  ends,  and  it  is 
absorbed  in  the  ocean.  Comparatively  little  felt  at  first  were 
his  “earnest  thought  and  profound  conviction,  his  homely  but 
subtle  wisdom,  his  deep  historical  interest,  his  poetic  truth,  his 
sweet  lyrical  effusions,  his  soaring  imagination,  and  grand  pro¬ 
phetic  insight;”  but  as  generations  pass  on,  still  more  widely  his 
influence  is  felt,  enriching  men’s  minds,  exalting  their  souls,  and 
humanising  their  affections. 

As  regards  the  religion  of  Shakespeare’s  works,  we  remark  that 
there  is  nothing  narrow,  gloomy,  or  ascetic  about  it ;  nor  is  it 
obtrusively  thrust  on  us,  but  breaks  forth  spontaneously.  The 
religion  he  inculcates  is  one  of  love  and  confidence  in  an  all-wise 
and  merciful  Creator ;  he  tells  us  “  we  are  all  in  God’s  hands,”  and 
the  finishing  touch  he  gives  to  one  of  his  finest  historical  charac¬ 
ters  is  when  he  tells  us  that,  “  to  add  greater  honours  ”  to  his  age 
than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God.  Again,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  God’s  attributes  (as  we  conceive  of  them),  such  as  mercy. 


Repentance  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds,  meets  ever  with  his  sternest 
rebuke.  Where  is  a  self-tormented,  justly-tortured  soul  in  its 
inmost  workings  laid  more  awfully  bare  than  in  the  vainly  attempted 
prayer  of  the  guilty  king  in  “Hamlet?”  If  any  preacher  could 
deter  ns  from  crimes  by  the  self-torture  they  inflict,  it  is  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  in  this,  not  the  greatest  of  Greek  dramatists  surpass  him, 
for  in  bis  scenes  the  man  of  crimes  shapes  from  his  own  thoughts 
his  own  Eumenides.  Surely  never  were  so  much  awe,  dread,  and^ 
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terror  at  the  close  of  a  wicked  life  suggested  in  three  lines  a's  in 
those  addressed  to  the  dying  Cardinal  Beaufort : — 

“  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think’st  on  Heaven’s  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand !  make  signal  of  thy  hope  I 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  I  O  God,  forgive  him!  ” 
Shakespeare  is  continually  enforcing  on  us  the  lesson  of  our 
responsibility  to  God,  and  our  accountability  to  Him  for  all  our 
faculties  and  talents,  and  that  all  earth’s  riches  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  a  life  well  spent,  and  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  man  ;  as  instanced  by  the  last  speech  put  into 
the  lips  of  Wolsey.  Well  mav  Shakespeare  be  termed  a  lay 
Bible;  and  certainly,  to  his  study  of  the  Bible  we  owe  some  of  his 
finest  thoughts  and  language.  The  characteristic  of  Shakespeare’s 
religion  is  that  it  is  strongly  coloured  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
teacher;  in  all  his  allusions  to  deity  he  delights  to  represent  Him 
as  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love ;  and  between  man  and  man  he 
would  rattier  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  than  the  rugged 
justice  of  the  “  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ”  morality 
of  the  Hebrew  Code. 

He  holds  up  to  our  admiration  the  gentleness  of  soul  that 
*‘seeketh  not  her  own he  tells  us,  “  we  are  born  to  do  benefits.” 
He  adorns  peace  with  gems  of  epithet ;  but  not  the  inglorious 
“peace  at  any  price”  of  the  coward  and  slave,  or  of  inaction, 
or  of  shameful  yielding  of  what  we  hold  right  and  true,  at  the 
hiddiug  of  tyranny,  for  he  bids  us  also  remember  that 

“  Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  Honour’s  at  the  stake.” 

Of  compassion  he  does  not  merely  say  that  it  hates  cruelty,  but 
reminds  us  also  that — 

“  Tis  not  enough  to  lift  the  feeble  up, 

But  to  support  him  after.” 

Of  contentment  he  speaks  in  innumerable  passages,  but  it  is  ever 
an  active,  healthy  contentment  that  he  praises ;  what  more  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  of  content  is  there  than  that  of  the  banished  Duke’s 
speech  to  his  followers  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  in  “  As  You 
Like  It’? 

Nor  does  Shakespeare  shine  only  as  a  moralist  of  the  higher 
grade  ;  regard  him  as  the  exponent  of  sound  practical  wisdom  in 
common  life ;  where  was  ever  more  sensible  advice  given  in  regard 
to  a  young  man’s  social  intercourse  with  the  world,  than  in  the 
memorable  words  of  Polonius  to  Laertes. 

Much  could  be  said  of  his  ethical  teaching,  and  enforcement  of 
every  kind  of  morality  ;  but  let  us  see  how  he  deals  with  vice  in 
every  form.  Injustice  meets  with  his  severest  reprobation;  and 
that'assassin  of  the  soul,  whose  dagger  has  so  often  sought  to  slay 
the  good  and  noble  character  that  has  risen  above  or  placed 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  false  opinions,  the  dogmatic  assertions 
of  the  petty  frivolous  conventionalities  ^of  the  day — that  despic¬ 
able  vice,  slander,  is  attacked  with  equal  severity.  He  warns  us 
against  idleness,  irresolution,  and  procrastination  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  one  vice  or  folly  that  he  has  not  helped  to  make 
more  repugnant,  by  the  language  he  uses  in  holding  it  up  to  our 
execration,  for  with  scathing  eloquence  he  attacks  the  whole 
array  of  vices.  By  a  single  line  or  a  single  word,  he  has  so 
gibbeted  every  vice  in  turn,  that  these  descriptions  have  become 
“household  words”  among  us;  “back-wounding  calumny;” 
“  lean-faced  envy  ;”  “  vaulting  ambition  “  tiger-footed  rage  ;” 
“viperous  slander;”  “jealousy,  the  green-eyed  monster;” 
^ingratitude,  the  marble  hearted  fiend;”  in  children,  “sharper 
than  a  serpent’s  tooth ;”  “avarice,  the  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
that  grows  with  such  pernicious  root  “  deceitfulness,  which  to 
bitrny  doth  wear  an  angel’s  face,  to  seize  with  eagle’s  talons  ;” 

“  implacability,  relentless,  which  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish  ;” 
duplicity,  which  can  “  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ;”  and 
la!it  “  hypocrisy,  with  devotion’s  visage  and  pious  action,  can 
sugar  o’er  the  devil  himself.”  Surely  (as  George  Gilfillan  says), 

“  Shakespeare  was  the  greatest  and  most  humane  of  moralists, 
seeing  more  clearly  than  mere  man  into  the  evils  of  human  nature, 
the  corruptions  of  society,  and  the  natural  weakness  and  acquired 
vices  of  man,  he  can  yet  love,  pity,  forget  his  anger,  and  clothe 
him  in  the  mellow  light  of  his  genius,  like  the  sun,  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  peculiar  balm  and  beauty,  seems  to  shed  its  beams 
like  an  amnesty  on  all  created  beings  ;”  and  once  more  to  quote 
this  writer’s  wonls  respecting  the  poet  who  ranks  foremost  among 
the  world’s  greatest,  wisest,  and  noblest  preachers  of  religion  and 
morality — “If  force  of  genius — sympathy  w’ith  every  form  and 
feeling  of  humanity,  the  heart  of  a  man  united  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  poet,  and  wielding  the  Briarean  hands  of  a  demigod — 
if  the  writing  of  thirty-two  dramas,  which  are  colouring,  to  this 
hour,  the  literature  of  the  world — if  the  diffusion  of  harmless 
happiness  in  immeasurable  quantity — if  the  stimulation  of  in¬ 
numerable  minds — if  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  charity  and 
universal  brotherhood— if  these  constitute  for  mortal  man  titles 
to  the  name  of  benefactor,  and  to  that  praise  which  ceases  not 
with  the  sun,  but  expands  into  Immortality;  then  the  name  and 
the  praise  must  support  the  throne  which  Shakespeare  has  esta¬ 
blished  over  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  earth  which  may 
be  known  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  as  ‘Shakespeare’s 
world.’”  ^ 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People. — Last  Sunday  Dr  Simms 
lectured  on  “  Geology  and  the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth.”  In 
the  course  of  his  address  he  took  a  comprehensive  geological 
survey  of  the  universe,  and  built  up  an  elaborate  theory  as  to  the 
origin  and  growth  of  matter.  Imagining  a  period  when  oxygen 


was  superabundant.  Dr  Simms  laid  down  that,  as  gas  on  being 
condensed  becomes  a  liquid,  we  thereby  obtained  the  waters 
of  the  world.  From  these  waters  deposits  would  take  place  and 
the  same  process  going  on  from  ages  to  ages,  a  bed  of  solid  earth 
would  be  eventually  formed.  In  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth  no 
animal  life  has  been  found,  but  on  rising  to  the  azoic  age  we 
get  traces  of  minute  animals  called  Tribolites  ;  and  these  living 
and  dying  added  largely  to  the  previous  deposits.  By  this 
animal  matter  rocks  were  first  formed.  Gradually  various  forms 
of  life  arose  in  the  waters,  and  with  them  different  strata  were 
created.  But  up  to  this  period  no  animal  could  breathe  outside 
the  water  because  of  space  being  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  to  obviate  this  difficultv  another  change  took  place.  Heat 
being  generated  to  a  high  degree,  spontaneous  combustions 
occurred  and  electrical  upheavals  took  place,  whereby  earth  was 
thrown  up  above  the  waters  and  vegetable  life  at  once  com¬ 
menced.  A  rapid  growth,  from  the  extreme  heat,  produced  ferns 
and  plants  on  a  large  scale,  and  these  decaying  time  after  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  carboniferous  beds  which  by  heat  and 
pressure  became  coal.  The  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  now 
becoming  absorbed,  animal  life  on  the  earth  became  possible, 
and  varices  forms  of  birds  and  beasts  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  succeeding  strata.  The  lecturer  narrated  instances 
in  which  he  had  found  in  America  footprints  of  extinct 
species  of  animals  in  the  old  red  sandstone  and  other  strata. 
All  must  have  been  large  animals.  The  print  of  a  bird’s 
claw  measured  three  feet,  indicating  a  bird  eighteen  feet  high. 
Life  seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  prolific  in  those  days, 
judging  by  the  monsters,  megatherium,  mastodon,  &c.,  of  which 
we  have  found  traces.  According  to  Indian  traditions,  the  lust 
mastodon  died  about  350  years  ago.  The  largest  animal  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  is  the  elephant.  Life  has  degenerated  as  regards 
size.  Cold  contracts,  as  in  the  case  of  Esquimaux  and  Lap¬ 
landers.  Heat  expands,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  for  example, 
frequently  growing  to  a  height  of  seven  feet.  But  Americans,  if 
tall,  are  thin — they  are  dried  up  as  it  were  W  their  climate,  whilst 
Euglishmen,  living  in  a  moister  climate,  areHuller  and  rounder  in 
conformation.  Dr  Simms  contends  that  man  may  have  originally 
lived  under  water  like  other  animals,  for  many  instances  have  been 
discovered  of  a  provision  for  that  purpose,  orifices  have  been 
found  in  man,  behind  the  ears,  and  leading  down  to  the  throat, 
which  would  enable  him  to  breathe  under  water,  but  coming  on 
land,  after  the  reduction  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  he  had  no  use 
for  these  abortive  gills,  and,  consequent  upon  this  disuse,  they  are 
now  only  occasionally  met  with.  Man  coming  into  existence 
during  a  period  of  heat  and  carbon  must  have  been  black,  for  all 
things  subjected  to  their  influence  are  black.  There  must  have 
been  several  creations  of  men.  Adam  means  red,  therefore  the 
Bible  Adam  must  have  been  red,  and  could  not  have  been  the 
first  man.  Some  difficulty  had  been  felt  on  account  of  the  Bible 
statement  that  Cain  went  to  the  land  of  Nod,  and  took  a  wife. 
Who  was  she  ?  How  came  she  to  be  there  ?  The  difficulty 
vanishes  under  Dr  Simms’s  theory,  that  she  was  the  offspring  of  a 
previous  creation.  It  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
that  all  the  races  of  man  were  the  result  of  only  one  creation. 
Change,  said  the  lecturer,  is  continually  going  on  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world.  The  earth  grows  larger  and  the  water  less. 
Water  recedes  and  dry  land  appears.  Rivers  deposit  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  mud  which  becomes  solid  earth,  as  instanced  by  the 
deltas  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi. 


Statistical  Society. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  present 
session,  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  society’s  rooms  in  St 
James’s  square,  which  was  numerously  attended,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  candidates  were  balloted  for.  Among  those 
elected  were  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  the  Earl  of  Roseberry, 
Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.,  Sir  H.  L.  Anderson, 
Major  Quintus  Vivian,  and  others — in  all  thirty-two.  The  even¬ 
ing  was  occupied  with  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Dr 
William  A.  Guy,  F.R.S.  It  w’as  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting,  in  December,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  would  read  a  paper  on 
the  coal  supply  and  the  means  of  economising  it. 


The  John  Stuart  Mill  Memorial — The  execution  of  the 
Statue  of  Mr  Mill  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr  .1.  H.  Foley,  R.A. 
Subscriptions  are  now  invited  to  the  Fund  for  the  foundation  of 
Scholarships,  open  to  the  competition  of  both  sexes,  in  Mental 
Science  and  Political  Economy,  or  otherwise,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Mental  and  Social  Science.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
(1,818/.  128.  6d.)  already  published,  the  following  subscriptions  are 
announced: — The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  10/.;  The  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
10/.;  J.B.  Smith,  M.P.,  5/.;  W.  Nieass,  1/.;  W.  A.  Porter,  10/.; 
H.  Muirhead,  M. D.,  5/.;  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  1/.  Is.;  R.  B.  and  Mrs 
Litchfield,  2/.  2s.;  J.  J.  Murphy,  2/.  23.;  Rev.  W.  J.  Tail,  22/. ; 
Mrs  W.  J.  Tait,  2/.  2s. ;  A.  E.  Finch,  3/.  3s.;  R.  Porter,  2/.  23. ; 
Rowland  Hamilton,  \l.  Is.;  Mrs  Ashford,  10s.;  George  Palmer, 
5/.;  Alderman  Osborne,  1/.  Is.;  R.  Carter,  21.  2s.;  Miss  Kinglake, 
1/.;  Professor  Ogston,  M.D.,  1/.  Is.;  Arthur  Hill,  1/.  Is.;  Edw. 
Ronalds,  5/.;  Miss  Jane  Shout,  10s.;  Rev.  J.  Martineau,  3/.  3s.; 
R.  Price  Williams,  21.  28.;  C.  W.  West,  21.  2s.;  Mr  and  Mrs  Gar¬ 
diner,  Is.  6d.;  G.  Atkinson,  5/.  6s.;  J.  F.  R.,  2s.  6d.;  Mrs  Jeffcock, 
1/.  Is.  — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  M.P.;  and  by  the  Bankers,  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co., 
15  Lombard-street,  E.C. ;  or  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  W.  T. 
Thornton,  C.B.,  7  Cadogan-place,  S.W.;  and  Arthur  Arnold,  18 
Stanley-gardens,  W. 
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THE  MONET  MARKET. 


The  market  closed  at  the  end  of  last  week  with  great 
buoyancy.  Consols  on  Saturday  were  quoted  at  92j  to  |  for 
Money,  and  92J  to  J  for  the  1st  December.  Foreign  Securi¬ 
ties,  with  few  exceptions,  were  higher.  Spanish  Stocks  were 
conspicuously  weak.  In  Railway  Shares  the  rise  for  the  dav 
ranged  from  |  in  Chatham  and  Dover  to  U  in  North  British. 
The  demand  for  discount  was  light,  and  “the  best  bills  were 
taken  at  ^  to  |  below  Bank-rate. 


account.  .  .  „  -r,.  m 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Fiye-Twemy 
Bonds,  1882,  911  to  91J;  ditto,  1885,  92J  to  93;  ditto,  1887, 
96ito96i;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90|  to91i;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  91i  to  91i;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First 
Mortgage,  71ito72i;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  6GJto57J;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  24^  to  25^  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  SGj  to  36J ; 
ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  67  to  58 ;  Illinois  Central,  82 
to  83 ;  North  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  744  to  75  ;  Grand 


Trunjc  of  Canada,  18f  to  18} ;  ditto  Third  Preference,  341 
to  35;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  14|  to  14j.  Austrian 


Silver  Rentes,  64}  to  65};  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  60  to  601; 
Bolivian,  40  to  42  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,.36  to  38 ;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  32  to  34;  Egyptian,  1868,  8I4  to  81|;  Khedive, 
73}  to  74;  French  Rentes,  66}  to  57};  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  1004  to  loot;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  904  to  90} ;  ditto 


Scrip.  7  7-16  to  7  9-16  prem.  ex  div. ;  Honduras,  17  to  18  ;  Hun¬ 
garian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  72}  to  72}  ;  ditto,  1873,  70}  to  71}  ; 


On  Monday  there  was  a  slight  return  of  depression. 
Consols  rose  1-16 ;  and  Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception 


Italian,  1861,  68}  to  58} ;  Mexican,  14}  to  164;  Paraguay,  33 
to  35;  Peruvian,  1870,  65}  to  651;  ditto,  1872,  644  to  64} ; 
Portuguese,  42}  to  43} ;  Russian,  1870,  97}  to  971;  ditto,  1871, 


of  Spanish  and  Costa  Rica,  were  rather  stronger.  R.ailway 
Securities  were,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  }  to  §  lower. 
On  Tuesday  the  tone  of  the  market  was  again  weak.  Consols 
were  unchanged.  In  Foreign  Stocks  French  and  Portuguese 
were  firmer,  but  otherwise  the  tendency  to  fall  was  unmis¬ 
takable.  British  Railway  Shares  were  very  heavy,  and  the 
fall  for  the  day  ranged  from  J  in  South-Eastern  to  1 1  in 
North  British.  On  Wednesday  the  tone  of  the  market  was 
much  better.  Consols  were  dull,  but  unaltered  in  price  ;  and 
in  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  were  unimportant.  Railway 
Shares  were  very  buoyant,  and  the  advance  ranged  from  }  to 
14.  On  Thursday  the  market  was  very  firm.  Consols  rose 
4  ;  and  in  Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception  of  Paraguayan, 
the  rise  was  general.  In  Railway  Shares  Midland  rose*  1}, 
and  other  lines  }  to  1  per  cent. 

The  Bank  directors  reduced  their  minimum  rate  of  discount 
on  Thursday  to  eight  i)er  cent.  As,  before  this,  the  best 
three  months’  bills  could  be  placed  at  7  to  7}  per  cent.,  and 
longer  bills  still  lower,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  has  failed  to 
attract  custom  to  the  Bank.  Good  bills  are  now’  taken  at  Cf 
to  7  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  considerable  “  improvement  in  its 
position.  Public  deposits  have  increased  266,554^.,  and  other 
deposits  have  decreased  1,346,7.30^.  The  former  now  stand 
at  4,319,858/.,  and  the  latter  18,690,919/.  The  bullion  in  both 
departments  is  19,975,156/.,  or  an  increase  of  636,505/.  The 
notes  in  circulation  amount  to  25,273,130/. ;  or  644,950/.  less 
than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is 
41|  per  cent. 

The  Oriental  Telegram  Agency  announces  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  for  messages  to  Australia,  China,  India,  &c. 

Reuter’s  Telegram  Company,  Limited,  announce  that  their 
tariff  for  the  transmission  of  private  telegrams  to  India  on 
the  word  system  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks 
Company  will  take  place  on  the  29th  inst. 

The  Grand  J unction  Waterworks  Company  hav’-e  made  a 
second  call  of  51.  per  share  on  the  new’  50/.  sh^es,  to  be  |mid 
by  the  1st  proximo. 

The  report  of  the  Oriental  Gas  Company,  Limited,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting  on  the  27th  inst,  shows  a  balance  of 
11,770/.,  out  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5 

Eer  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  making,  with  the  interim  distri- 
ution,  9  per  cent,  for  the  past  year. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  appointed  Mr  Alfred  Thomas 
official  liquidator  of  the  Essex  Brew’ery  Company. 

The  telegraphic  notification  of  the  Manchester  and  Sherffield 
Railway  Company’s  fortnightly  return  of  working  expendi¬ 
ture  showed  a  net  decrease  of  200/. 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  traffic  return  shows  this 
w’eek  an  increase  of  841/.,  as  compared  w'ith  last  year ;  the 
North  British,  an  increase  of  4,707/. ;  the  Lancashire  and 
Y'orkshire,  an  increase  of  1,076/. ;  the  Great  North  of  Scot¬ 
land,  an  increase  of  41/. ;  the  North  Staffordshire,  an  increase 
of  881/.;  the  London  and  North-Western,  an  increase  of 
9,194/.  ;  the  Midland,  an  increase  of  12,104/.;  the  North- 
Eastern,  an  increase  of  10,759/. ;  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  an  increase  of  4,100/.  ;  the  Great  Western, 
an  increase  of  6,820/.  ;  the  Great  Eastern,  an  increase  of 
3,867/. ;  the  Caledonian,  an  increase  of  5,534/.  ;  the  London, 
and  South-Western,  an  increase  of  435/. ;  the  Great  Northern, 
an  increase  of  6,653/. ;  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  an 
increase  of  1,795/.  ;  the  South-Eastern,  an  increase  of  1,788/. ; 
the  Brighton,  an  increase  of  2,024/. ;  the  Highland,  an  increase 
of  562/.  ;  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western,  an  increase  of  859/. ; 
the  Metropolitan  District,  an  increase  of  526/.  ;  and  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan,  an  increase  of  347/. 

The  following  are  the  last  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92}  to  i  for  money,  and  92  15-16  to  93  1-16  for  the 


96}  to  97 ;  ditto,  1872,  96}  to  97 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
17  7-16  to  17  9  16 ;  San  Domingo,  19  to  21;  Turkish  Five  per 


Cents.,  1865,  46}  to  46} ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  65}  to  66}  ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  66}  to  56} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  62  to  63;  and  Uruguay,  76}  to  77}. 

British  Railway  Shares  Caledonian,  96}  to  96} ;  Great 
Eastern,  42}  to  434;  Great  Northern  “A,”  157}  to  168;  Great 
Western,  121^  to  1211;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  143}  to 
1444  ;  Brighton,  83}  to  83| ;  London  and  North-Western,  149}  to 
149} ;  London  and  South-Western,  106  to  107;  London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Dover,  21}  to  21};  ditto  Preference,  61  to  61}; 
Metropolitan,  654  to  664;  Metropolitan  District.  26}  to  26};  Mid¬ 
land,  134}  to  1341;  North  British,  64  to  64};  North-Eastern, 
165|  to  165} ;  Sheffield,  75}  to  75| ;  South-Eastern,  106}  to 
105} ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  85}  to  86}. 
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HOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  CITY  DIVISION. 

Gentlemen,— At  the  invitation  of  some  influential  electors,  I  beg  to  ofler 
myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  City  Division  on  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

Had  the  return  of  tlie  present  Members  b  ‘en  unopposed,  I  should  not 
have  come  forward ;  but,  as  a  contest  is  unavoidable,  I  venture  to  remind 
you  that  half  the  children  to  be  educated  are  girls,  and  tiiat  the  presence 
of  some  women  on  the  Board  is  a  matter  of  real  importance. 

As  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  in  London  lor  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden 
Schools  for  Girls,  and  in  other  ways,  I  have  had  experience  in  public  busi¬ 
ness,  for  w’bich  1  have  botli  leisure  and  inclination. 

During  several  years  I  had  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  a  mixed 
elementary  school,  and  I  am  convinced  that  education  cannot  be  universal 
without  some  compulsion.  But  I  think  that  the  choice  of  a  school  should 
left  to  parents ;  and.  although  I  am  a  niember  of  the  Established  Church, 
I  should  w  irth  to  utilise  impartially  all  denominational  schools  in  which  the 
secular  teaching  is  thoroughly  ellieient  and  the  working  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  effectual  and  stringent.  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  Board  Schools  the 
teaching  should  be  secular. 

I  hola  that  all  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  Public  Funds 
should  bring  to  the  work  the  same  anxious  care  and  vigilant  attention  to 
details  that  they  would  devote  to  the  management  of  their  own  property. 
No  one  who  realises  the  hardships  endured  by  many  of  the  poorer  ratepayers 
in  their  honourable  endeavour  to  avoid  sinking  into  pauperism  can  think  it 
a  li-’^ht  matter  to  make  any  addition  to  their  burdens.  But  in  universal 
education  lies  the  best  hope  of  extinguishing  pauperism :  and  it  is  the  firat 
step  towards  the  solution  of  another  most  import:int  social  problem— how 
to  aiscover  those  persons  w'ho  have  the  best  brains,  in  order  that  to  them 
may  bo  entrusted  the  highest  and  most  difticult  work. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
CHARLOTTE  A.  M.  BURBURY. 


London  school  board. —  City  division.  — a 

PUBLIC  MEETING  In  support  of  the  Candidature  ^  Mre  U  M. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  In  sup^rt  of  the  Candidamr^ 

BURBURY  will  be  held  at  the  LONDON  lAVEKN  on  TUKSDAl, 
November  2.5th.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Three  o  clwk  nrec  wly  by  Rev. 
WM.  ROGERS,  MA.,  Rector  of  Bishopsgate.  Ihe  J® 

addressed  by  Mrs  Burbury,  Mrs  Garrett- Anderson,  M.D.,  T.  Hughes,  Esq., 
M.P.,  John  Westlake,  Esq.,  and  others. 


IS  NOW  OPEN. 

rpHE  SEVENTH  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 
X  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  ItW  New  Bond-street,  from  Half-past  Mne  till 
Six.  Admission,  is.;  Catalogue,  Cd. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  NOVEMBER  22,  1873 


TVfE  WALTER  BACHES  TENTH  CONCERT.— Con- 

l-VX  ductor.  Dr  HANS  VON  BU  LOW  (his  only  appearance  as  Conductor). 
Orchestra.  70  rerformers.  POE.VIK  8YMPHON IQU  ES.  TASSO  and  OR¬ 
PHEUS  (Liszt).  ST  JAMES’S  HALL.  THURSDAY,  Nov.  27,  Half-past 
Eight.  Schubert  Fantasia,  op.  15.  Pianoforte  Solos.  Chopin,  KalT.  and 
Schumann.  I’ianoforte,  3Ir  Walter  Barhe.  Vocalist,  JIdlle  Otto-Alvsleben. 
Stalls,  108.  (id.  and  Ss. ;  Balcony,  3s. ;  Admission.  Is.— Stanley  Lucas,  Weber, 
and  Co.,  W  New  Bond-street;  Chappell’s,  Ollivier’s,  L.  Cocks’,  Keith 
Prowse’s,  A.  Hays’s,  and  Austin’s  Ticaet  Office,  St  James's  Hall. 


12  Table  forks  .  I  1  11  .  2  3  .  2  6  .* 

12  Table  spoons .  I  111.  23.  26! 

12  Dessert  forks .  13.  1  10  .  1  11  ! 

12  Dessert  spoons .  13.  1  10  .  1  11  . 

12  Tea  spoons .  .  15  .  1  .  .  12  6 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .  .  9  .  .  12  .  .  13  6 

2  Sauce  ladles  .  •  6  .  .  8  6  .  g  ^ 

1  Gravy  spoon .  6  .  .86  •  9  . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .  {  .  3  .  .  4  .  .46 

1  3Iustaril  spoon,  gilt  bowl  .  .16  .  2  .  .23 

1  Pair  of  sugar. tongs .  .  2  6  .  3  6  .  4  . 

1  Fair  of  fi^h  carvers .  .19  9  136  146 

1  Butter  knife .  .  2  9  .  3  6  .  3  9 

1  Soup  ladle .  .  9  .  .  11  .  .  12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter  . . .  |  .  3  .  .  4  .  .  4  . 

Total .  9  5  6  I  12  6  6  13  3 

Anv  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain 
the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  158.  A  second  quality 

of  Fiddle  l*attem  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  248.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  18s 
Tea  Spoons,  128.  Od. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal .  £3  ISs.  to  £25 

Do.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel  .  £10  to  £24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  £9;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  four  fluted 
pattern,  £12  lOs. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26.  ’ 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver;  — 

Three  glasses  .  128.  to  £2  6  .  Seven  glasses  . £1 18s.  to  £7  10  . 

Four  do . 15s.  to  2  18  .  Biscuit  Boxes .  128.  to  5  5  . 

Six  do . £1  4s.  to  4  16  .  Warmers . £7  28.  6d.  to  15  15  . 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pair. 
Cases  from  8s. 

Fish  Eaters— Knives,  from  458.  to  96s.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  4s.  to  £8  8s.  6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  88.  and  158.  Fish  Carvers, 
in  cases,  from  Ids.  to  84s.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  I’erry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  Great  Queen-street. 

November  23rd.— Lecture  by  E.  WHEELER,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  on  “The 
Curiosities  of  Insect  Life.’’  Illustrated  by  Drawings  from  Nature.  Followed 
by  Selections  from  Rossini’s  “  Messe  Solennelle,’’  Mozart’s  Motet,  “  Glory, 
Honour,  Praise,  and  Power,’’ Gounod’s  “  Le  Retour  de  Toble,’’  Ac.  Soloists 
—Miss  Kate  Marie  Nott,  Miss  Louise  Costin,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Choir. 
Tickets  at  the  doors  3d..  Od  ,  Is  ,  and  2s.  6d., 

November  30th.— A  Discourse  by  THUS.  REED,  Esq.  Followed  by 
Haydn's  “  Creation ’’ (omitting  minor  parts).  Soloists -Miss  Alice  Barth, 
Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  Mr  Orlando  Christian.  Choir  and  Full  Baud. 

Tickets  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d. 

Also, on  November  .lOth,  the  first  of  a  series  of  “Sunday  Evenings  for 
the  People ’’ will  be  given  in  SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE,  near  the 
Moorgate-strect  and  Tram  Termini,  by  Captain  PARKER  SNOW,  on 
“Livingstone’s  Travels  and  the  Ashantees.”  Music,  “  The  Messiah.’’ 
Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  Mr  Ferrari,  and  Choir.  3d.,  Gd.,  and  Is. 
Doors  open  at  6.1^,  commence  at  seven. 

R.  M.  MORRELL.  Hon.  Sec. 

Central  Office,  256  High  Holbom. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I  E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  23rd  of  November,  1873,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Dr  G. 
G.  ZERFFI  (Examiner  and  Lecturer  on  Historic  Oruament,  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington),  on  “  Long  and  Short  Chronologists ; 
er.  Egypt  from  a  Religious,  Social,  and  Historical  Point  of  wew.’’ 


or.  Egypt  from  a  Religious,  Social,  and  Historical  Point  of  Mew.’’ 
With  1  llustrations. 

Annual  Subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door One  Fenny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Army,  Navy,  and 
•  Civil  Outfitter.  London— 114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent-street.  W. ,  41, 
44,  45,  Warwick-street,  W. ;  22  Cornhill,  E.C.  Branches — Manchester, 
10  Mosley-street ;  Liverpool,  50  Bold-street;  Birmingham,  39  New-street. 
The  Fashions  for  the  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  to  be  had  at  these 
addresses. 

^^OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

J-  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  further 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  tashionable 
novelties  in  style  and  material  for  Overcoats  are  prepared.  Very  choice 
fabrics  for  Frock  and  Morning  Coats,  &c.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits 
are  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for  Trouserings. 

For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 
AVINTER  CLOTHING  is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  Regulation  Suits,  as  w’orn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts, 
Hosiery,  Hats,  &c.,  suitable  for  each  dress. 

T^OR  LADIES.— The  NEW  POLONAISE  COSTUMES 

r  and  JACKETS  for  out  or  in  doors  dress  are  a  combination  of  the 
Pelisse  and  modern  fitting  Spenser.  Their  shape  and  configuration  admit 
of  much  omanieut  being  used,  of  regimental  and  foreign  designs,  or  in 
gradation  to  plain  trimming  if  preferred,  while  furs  also  are  brought  into 
requisition.  As  the  fabrics  are  woven  and  specially  manufactured  from 
varied  elastic  substances,  light,  soft,  and  warm,  the  disposition  of  the  folds 
in  the  costumes  is  both  graceful  and  permanent.  The  colours  are  in  light 
and  dark  blue,  neutral  grey,  drab,  olive,  and  brown,  also  in  black.  B(;ing 
made  of  woollen  fabrics  the  same  skill  in  fittingand  workmanship  is  required 
as  in  the  production  of  gentlemen’s  clothing  and  ladies  riding  habits.  The 
jackets  and  polonaises  can  be  worn  separately  with  any  dress,  or  as  an  over 
paletot.  AVith  orders  from  the  country  no  other  measure  will  be  necessary, 
when  accompanied  with  the  body  of  a  well-fitting  dress,  than  the  length, 
back  and  front,  from  the  waist  to  the  ground. 

n^HE  LADIES’  ULSTER  DREADNOUGHT  OVER- 

-L  COAT,  with  self- contracting  waistbelt,  introduced  and  registered  by 
H.  J.  NICOLL,  for  walking  or  travelling.  It  is  made  long,  is  double- 
breasted,  has  a  moveable  hood,  and  with  pockets  so  arranged  as  to  add  orna¬ 
ment  and  usefulness.  The  softest  wools  for  home-spun  fabrics  arc  ust'd, 
and  being  in  substance  not  too  warm  for  winter  requirements,  are  rain 
repellent,  and  yet  thoroughly  evaporable.  Cheviots,  Tlysians,  ^ables, 
Beavers,  and  other  velvety  cloths  are  also  much  liked.  Illustrations  ot 
jackets,  costumes,  and  overcoats  can  be  seen  at  either  of  il.  J.  NICOLL  » 
Establishments,  aud  patterns  of  materials  obtained. 

XT  J-  NICOLL’S  LONDON  ADDRESSES  are  114  to  120* 

mt-street,  and  22  Cornhill.  Also  at  10  Mosley  street,  Man- 
lold-street,  Liverpool ;  aud  39  New-street,  Birmingham. 


/YVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South*  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  (  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
at  2  p.m.  I  morning.  X  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR  ) 

MALTA  / 

ALEXANDRIA  ) 

ADEN  V 

BOMBAY  > 

GALLE  1 

MADRAS  Thursday,  Nov. 

CALCUTTA  6  and  20,  at 

PENANG  2  p.m.,  and 

SINGAPORE  every  alternate 

CHINA  Thursday. 

JAPAN 

Thursday,  Nov.  /  Friday  momiug,  /  Monday,  Dec.  1, 
AU.STRALIA  20,  at  2  p.m.,j  Nov.  28,  and)  at  5  a.m.,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND'  &  every  fourth  i  every  fourth']  every  fourth 
Thursday.  \  Friday.  \  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Pas8<-ngers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twvlvc  mouths  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  'iickets  to  Brindisi  only  cun  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Monday,  Nov.  17 
and  Dec.  1,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning, 
Nov.  14  and  28, 
andeveryalter- 
nute  Friday. 


SUDDEN  M  O  U  R  N  I  N  G. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wlieu  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
re<]uire  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
then*,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  aud 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  aud  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Wareliouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  liouseliolU  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY  S’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  215,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


Chester 


S  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  nre  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  tlie  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


:  £ 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshingr  sleep,  free 
wearv  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 

disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
thSt  you  wlIl  provide  yourself  with 

of  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 

o  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUl,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially,  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFAN  TS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO.. 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


CHLORODYNE, 


TO  INVESTORS. 


*oh,  ^mitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 

valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
r«tTT  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

l-ueokoDiNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
/MIT  diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  o^y  speciffc 
/>iTT  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
/>iiT  .  Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  m  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

®arl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
reived  a  dwpatch  from  her  Majesty’s  ConsuTat  Manflla,  to  the  effect  that 

‘1*6  only  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE. -See  Lancet,  Dec.  31, 18W. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 


CAUTIOIt. — BEWABB  OP  PIRACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 


«£^®^’”‘^lc«-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Coliis 
Pr  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 

BO  JhoH  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 

say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Timet,  13th  July,  1864. 


Bead  SHAEP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECULAE  {^ost  free), 

NOVEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  PagesX 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Sliscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Foultbt,  London.  Establisbbd  1853. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


genuine  without  the 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


TO  INVESTOES.— Now  Eeady,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con- 


Btoo'LtaSrKldon.  33  Great  En,.ell.,treet. 


talnlng  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investmentf 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6s.  annually.— 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Loudon,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


T^INAHAN’S  ,  LL  .  WHISKY. — This  celebrated  and 

mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
Quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 


♦  A  A  - •••'jr  '—mavtaaavaa,  puiV,  lAUU  UlUFC  WUUIt;S»UUl« 

brSdrt 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-3TREET,  OXFORD-STREET.  W. 


LEA  &  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE. 

TH£  “  WOBCSSTEBSaiEi:.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES. 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  OH  APPLlCATlOIf  TO 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 


14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  c.iution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavondisb-square  (late  6  Edwards -street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


CLERGYMEN,  Professors  of  Music,  and  School  Teachers 
can  obtain,  until  the  end  of  this  year,  a  specimen  o«)py  of  “The 
Present  Crisis  of  Music  in  Schools,”  a  Reply  to  Mr  Hullah’s  Otticial  Report 
in  the  New  Education  Blue  Book,  by  John  Curwen,  post  tree,  by  sending 
three  penny  stamps  to  Mr  R,  Griffiths,  Plalstow.  London,  K.  '1  his  pam¬ 
phlet  (of  110  pp.)  contains  a  criticism  of  Mr  Huliah’s  Rcfiort,  and  in  addl- 
tion  some  interesting  details  of  the  history  of  music  in  eleraeiitary  schools, 
and  discussion  of  its  main  principles.  Price  Od.,  J.  8.  CRISI’,  8  Warwick- 
lane,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  JOHN  STUART  MILL: 


A.  A.  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  £.  L AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  Lazenhy." 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


T>EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-La  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 


Conuiting  of  Articlei,  with  Additioni,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 


28.  9d.  per  Box 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 


Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,.38.  6d.,78.,  10s.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21$.  per  bottle. 


ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 


Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 


Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  **  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— This  purifying  and  regulating 
medicine  should  occasionaUy  be  had  recourse  to  during  foggy,  cold, 


lUCUICIUc  BiAUUlU  « - 

and  wet  weather.  It  is  the  best  preventative  of  hoarseness,  sore  throat, 
diphtheria,  pleurisy,  asthma,  and  a  sure  remedy  for  congestion,  bronebit  s 
and  inflammation.  Attention  to  the  directions  folded  round  each  box  wlU 
enable  invalids  to  take  the  Pills  in  the  most  advantageous  mani^r ;  they 
will  be  taught  the  proper  doses,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  luey 
must  be  increased  or  dimiDisbed.  Holloway’s  I*ills  act  as  alteratives, 
aperients,  and  tonics.  When  taken  as  a  last  resource,  the  result  has  always 
been  gratifying ;  even  when  they  fall  to  cure  they  always  assuage  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  and  diminish  the  danger. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Boi  bni. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  TaonaTOK, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  IIerbskt  SrtNCBR. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIE.S.  By  Henrt  Thimkx,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Mirto,  M.A. 

v'li;  By 

VIII.  HIS^WORK^N^POLITIC.^^^  My  Professor  J.  E. 

IX.  IIIS^TfLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
X.  HI  “iNiVueS  A8*'a  practical  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

x^i};  A. 

HuaTKB,  M.A. 

TOOITHRB  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOU^^ 

BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?  ByJ.S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


OJ  >U  BookMllCTi!  or,  br  Poit.  1;.  d'  wc*'’'®*’’ 

*  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Just  pabllihed,  in  1  toI.,  8to, 'price  7t.  6d.,  cloth, 

j^UTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

ESSAYS  on  SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  of  POLL 
TICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  8vo,  in 
ttie  press. 

Also  by  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Latest  Revised  Editions 
A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  2  vols..  8vo,  price  25s. 
EXAMINATION  of  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  8V0.  108. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS.  3  vols.,  8vo,  36s. 
UTILITARIANISM.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  6s. 

ON  LIBERTY.  Post  8vo,  78.  Cd.  ;  crown  8vo,  Is.  4d. 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30s.; 
1  Tol.,  crown  8vo,58. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
THE  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

JAMES  MILL’S  ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the 

HUMAN  »IIND;  Mith  Notes  Illustrntive  and  Critical  by  A.  BAIN, 
A.  FINDLATER,  and  G.  OROTE.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
JOHN  STUART  3IILL.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  288. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

On  Saturday  next,  November  29,  in  crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth, 

Essays  on  FREETHINKlNGaud  PLAIN-SPEAKING. 

By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Broad  Church.  |  0.  Social  Macadamization. 

2.  Religion  as  a  Fine  Art.  7.  Shaftesbury’s  Characteristics. 


13  Great  Maelboeough-steeet. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


1.  The  Broad  Church. 

2.  Relig^ion  as  a  Fine  Art. 

3.  Darwini.sm  and  Divinity. 

4.  Are  we  Christians? 

5.  A  Bad  Five  Alinutes  in  the  Alps 


8.  Mnndeville  8  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

9.  Bishop  Warburton. 

10.  An  Apology  for  Plainspeaking. 


NEW  WORKS. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

These  volumes  contain  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  George  IV 
William  IV.,  Louis  XVI II.,  Prince  Leopold,  the  Prince  Consort,  Prince 
Talleyrand,  Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Duke  of  Wellin^oo, 
Lords  Byron,  Cnesterfleld,  Anglesey,  Brougham,  Normandy,  G.  Bentinck 
Dalling,  Messrs  Pitt,  Moore,  Rogers.  Hook,  Barham,  Dickens,  Thackeray’ 
Kean,  Mathews,  Young,  Talma,  3Idlle  Mars,  Malibran,  &c.  ’ 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

THORNBURY.  2  vols.,  21s. 

“A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  hook."— Daily  Nevog, 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  •  By  HIS  WIFE 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  248. 

SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  5s.,  bound  and  Illustrated.  Formina  the  New 
Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  vol.,  78.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  One  Shilling, 

Four  essays  on  Subjects  comprised  in  the  SCIENCE 

of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  viz.,  on  Labour,  Applied  Labour. 
8cientitic  Theory  of  Taxation,  and  Certain  Claims  of  the  ‘  International 
Society  ’  considered  in  connection  with  English  Property  Law.  By  J  OIIN 
G.  RHODES. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

MR  JOHN  MORLEY’S  NEW  WORK. 


STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
By  JOHN  MOELEY. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  38. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  193  Piccadilly. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  4s., 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRIFLES. 

“Altogether  it  is  long  since  we  have  rend  a  book  of  miscellaneous  Poems 
the  readiug  of  which  has  given  us  such  uumixed  pleasure.” — Western  Daily 
Mercury. 

“  We  ean  conscientiously  praise  it  for  tlie  simplicity  of  its  diction,  the 
variety  and  liomeliness  of  its  subject,  aud  tlie  tender  womanly  thought 
and  feeling  woven  in  and  around  the  whole  of  it.”— TAe  Thunderbolt. 

London:  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Heurietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


ONE  LOVE  in 


LIFE. 


Emma 


PEARSON,  Author  of  *  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  See.  3  vols. 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

“  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  original,  as  powerful  as  it  is  amusing. 
It  is  healthy  in  tone,  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  and  contains  sketches 
of  life  and  character  unusually  vivid  and  well  drawn.”— Dost. 

“This  story  is  well  told.  It  opens  up  a  phase  of  life  hitherto  untouched 
by  any  novelist.” — Daily  Neics.  ■  • 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CROSLAND.  3  vols. 

“A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  It  is  pure  and  elevated  in  feeling, 
good  in  stvle,  the  incidents  are  interesting,  and  each  character  has  a 
distinct  and  well-sustained  individuality.” — Daily  News.  , 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother's  Money,’  &c.  3  vols. 
“  This  story  is  extremely  interesting.”— Pa W  Mall  Gazette. 

MONSIEUR  .MAURICE.  By  Amelia  B. 
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